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FEATURED in this issue... 


Ixrtation sows devastation and demoralization 
as if an armed invader had swept the land. Fred De 
Armond, long experienced in Washington economic report- 
ing, outlines today’s threat of inflation—and how to deal 
with it. (page 1). a 


Tur February convention of the Communist 
Party in New York was a gigantic operation in duplicity 
and public fraud. Dudley E. Evans’ condensed summary of 
the convention, as described by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, is a document of transcendent historical sig- 
nificance (page 3). 


A wxew uicur is shed on Yalta, by Congressman 
Carroll Reese, (page 5) who points to the exposures re- 
cently made by the Hon. Patrick Hurley, former Secretary 
of War and later a Special Representative of the American 
Government under President Roosevelt. 


Tus myriad of patriotic shrines of the Nation’s 
Capital annually attract the greatest tide of visitors the 
new world ever has known. John Jay Daly recalls the 
genesis of the first student pilgrimage, from Buffalo, 75 
years ago (page 7). 
a 


Rosusr seeds of patriotism sprout in our Colon- 
ial restorations. Raymond Schuessler (page 13) tells us 
of the re-creation of Governor William Bradford’s heroic 
colony at Plymouth Rock, where a new Mayflower now is 
permanently anchored! 

a 


Tue heroism of the New England Minute Men 
will live forever in the memory of patriotism. On page 15 
Earle W. Gage recalls the hardships, privations, and daunt- 
less courage of the defenders of Bunker Hill, Charlestown, 
and Brooklyn during the first decisive months of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, under General Israel Putnam, the “patri- 
otic plowman” from Connecticut. 


News is a precious commodity—particularly 
when it is hard to get. George W. Grupp (page 17) offers 
a warm and humorous historical account of some early 
newspapers published on American trains. 


Visrrors to Virginia this summer will relish 
Minnie May Thayer’s guide to Historic Fredericksburg, a 
warm and intimate recollection of the Colonial scene which 
gave to American history the leadership of George Wash- 
ington, James Monroe, Patrick Henry, and many others 
(page 19). 


P ersonar savings are the key to sustained pros- 
perity, says Under-Secretary of the Treasury W. Randolph 
Burgess in his scholarly survey of the U. S. economy today 
(page 21). 
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CAN WE LICK INFLATION? - 


By FRED DeARMOND 


depreciating every year, in- 
stead of growing. 

would buy everything 
tangible that he could get on 
credit. The people’s great back- 
log of savings would disappear, 
and everyone would be living 


on the future. The plight of 


S THE 85th CONGRESS grinds out its grist in 
A Washington, the real division of the Members is 

not whether they come from North or South, or 
whether they sit on the right or left of the rostrum. 
It is in their answers to the question, “Is depression 
or inflation most to be feared in the next four years?” 
Those who worry about another depression are think- 
ing in terms of the past. Those who are concerned 
about inflation are grappling with a present and pro- 
gressively developing threat. 

Four times in our history we have suffered and re- 
covered from major depressions. We have learned 
something about how to prevent and cure this national 
anemia. Not once in our history as a nation have we 
suffered from serious inflation. It is a violent fever 
with which our legislators, economists, and business 
doctors are unfamiliar. It can be an even more dan- 
gerous malady than depression. And today the symp- 
toms, as historians have observed them in other coun- 
tries, are present. Whether or not these signs are 
“hair curling,” our most thoughtful diagnosticians are 
reading the economic thermometers with growing con- 
cern. 

Since 1940 the Labor Department’s price index has 
risen from 60 to 117—practically 100 per cent in 16 
years. This fever indicator went up at a dizzy pace 
from the war’s end in 1945 to 1952. Then it dropped 
a little over the next three years. But in 1956 the 
patient had a relapse and the fever rose to the highest 
point the mercury has ever recorded. And the 1957 
budget is no fever reducer, unless Congress rewrites 
the prescription. 

In this giddy price spiral, the low men on the totem 
pole are those who do not get annual pay raises plus 
more fringe benefits. Nor can producers meet their 
continually increased costs by tacking them onto the 
price of what they have to sell, as some industries 
have been able to do so far. To the direct extent that 
inflation helps some it hurts others. In that sense, 
deflation is no worse. 

To picture this situation concretely, imagine that 
the value of the dollar continues to shrink at even 
three per cent a year. If a reasonably prudent man 
acted on that expectation he would not put a dollar 
into a savings bank, a savings and loan association, 
government bonds, endowment insurance, annuities, 
or anything else that promised a return of as little 
as three per cent. Because his savings would then be 


all who live on fixed incomes 

such as pensions and interest 
would become worse every year, at the same time that 
the number of older people increased as never before, 
owing to earlier retirement and increased longevity. 

This is not conjuring up a bogey man. The dollar 
has in fact shrunk in purchasing power by approxi- 
mately half in 16 years. What are the next 16 years 
to bring? 

In such a situation a business man’s financial plan- 
ning is likely to be little more than an exercise of the 
imagination. His reserves for depreciation, for in- 
stance, haven’t much relation to reality, The plight 
of the long-range business planner today was well 
illustrated by Chairman Roger M. Blough of U. 8. 
Steel, in a recent speech. 


Big Steel is blamed by many as the prime villain 
of high prices for machinery. But Mr. Blough says 
that his company’s costs for equipment in its mills 
has been rising at the rate of eight per cent a year. 
They depreciate these assets on a 25-year-life basis. 
A machine costing $10,000 which became worn out or 
obsolete in 1956 could not be replaced with the ac- 
cumulated reserve of $10,000. Instead, it teok $64,000 
to make the replacement. Where was the other $54,000 
to come from? 

And where is the money to pay these 33-cents-an- 
hour wage increases coming from? From higher prices, 
of course. So far, Big Steel, the automotive manufac- 
turers, and others have been able through greater 
automaton and operating efficiencies, to keep up with 


Fred DeArmond 
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the increasing tempo of the wages-prices treadmill. 
But what of the hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nesses? How long can they stand the present squeeze? 
Rapidly as commodity prices are rising, wages and 
taxes are outstripping them. While the consumer 
price index practically doubled from 1939 to 1955— 
93.6 per cent to be exact—average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing were going up from 63 cents to $1.93 
—an increase of 205 per cent. These figures are com- 
puted from data released by the U. 8. 
of Commerce. 

Everyone is against high prices, “in principle,” and 
for high wages, in fact. But the two are Siamese 
twins, so to espouse one is to espouse the other, So 
closely are they related that reputable economic writ- 
ers tell us the two are essentially one and the same. 
This fact is made clear as we realize that when we 
buy at retail a $10 manufactured article, $8.50 of our 
money goes, on the average, to pay wages and salaries 
incurred in production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion. Of the balance, $1 pays taxes, depreciation and 
similar fixed expenses. This leaves 50 cents for the 
people who supplied all the tools of production. 

When it comes to discussing preventives and cures 
for inflation, two directly opposed schools of thought 
emerge. One, made up largely of “liberals” or Lef- 
tists, want to apply direct price and wage controls 
such as were in effect during the New Deal. 

The other school, called more conservative, con- 
tends that direct price controls act much as if one 
were to put a pneumonia patient in a deep freeze to 
reduce his fever. Under that system, they say, the 
incentive to produce more is taken away and the in- 
ducement to consume more is stimulated, with the in- 
evitable result of scarcities and black markets. 

What happened at the siege of Haarlem in the Dutch 
war for independence is recalled. Attacked by land 
and sea, and with a limited supply of food, the Dutch 
would have to depend for survival on food brought 
in at great risk by blockade runners, Anxious to avoid 
profiteering, the city government fixed maximum 
prices for every food item, with severe penalties for 
violation. Two consequences followed. (a) Deprived 
of a chance to make a good profit, the ship owners on 
the outside declined to take the high risk of running 
the Spanish blockade. (b) With food prices held low, 
the inhabitants of the beleaguered city bought and 
soon consumed the stocks on hand. With very little 
more obtainable the people soon were starving. In a 
few weeks they were compelled to surrender and suf- 
fer sack, pillage—finally slaughter from the Spaniards. 

The conservatives pin their hopes for preventing 
runaway inflation on monetary controls. These con- 
trols rest principally with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: 

(1.) Control of interest rates. 

(2.) Control of the flexible legal reserve require- 

ments of banks, and 

(3.) Open market operations: the purchase or sale 

of government bonds at market prices, to in- 
crease or decrease cash reserves in the banks. 

Six times during 1956 the FRB raised interest rates 
on the theory that this would restrict industrial ex- 
pansion and consumer purchases, The Board has also 
raised the legal reserves required of banks, and thus 
tightened the spigot from which flows the money sup- 
ply that swells demand, and with it prices. It has 
sold U. 8. bonds, thus further drawing down the vol- 
ume of checkbook money. 

Now the Board is under heavy fire from the “easy 
money” forces for pursuing this policy. The problem 
was pointed up at the recent Washington hearings by 


Department 


And Again The Dollar Value Drops. 


the Joint Economic Committee of both houses of Con- 
gress. The questions asked of Chairman Martin of 
FRB by his two leading critics, Congressman Patman 
of Texas and Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, were 
designed to argue that higher interest rates benefit 
banks at the expense of needy borrowers, that “tight 
money” is hurting small business, home buyers, and 
communities that have to borrow for schools and other 
improvements. 

Chairman Martin defended monetary controls 
against the assault of the two Democrat leaders with 
cogent logic. He said the controls had not kept the 
country from reaching the highest level of prosperity 

(See INFLATION, page 32) 
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‘ formed a signal service to American history, in 
his scholarly treatise on the meaning of the Six- 
teenth National Convention of the Communist Party 
of the United States, held in New York February 9-12, 
1957. Hoover’s estimate of the Red rally was sub- 
mitted to the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
under date of March 8. It answers for all time the 
Communist propaganda line that the American Reds 
have abandoned force and violence as their prime tools 
of revolution. 
“The Communist Party before and after its 1957 
convention is part and parcel of the world-wide Com- 


J EDGAR HOOVER, Director of the FBI, has per- 


lights of its 1957 convention: 

“1. Despite a year of debate, the party retained 
its old name and traditional organization ; 

“2. The party continued the majority of its old 
leadership ; 

“3. The party reaflirmed its aherence to the basic 
concepts of Marxism-Leninism ; 

“4. The party reaffirmed its acceptance of ‘prole- 
tarian internationalism’ ; 

“5. The party refused to take a stand against the 
Soviet rape of Hungary ; 

“§. The party refused to take a stand against the 
tyranny and anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union; 

“7. The party at no 
time passed any resolu- 


COMMUNISTS IN CONVENTION 


By DUDLEY E. EVANS 


tion during the con- 
vention declaring its 
independence of the 
Soviet Union, nor did 
it urge freedom in the 
satellites, nor did it 


support American for- 


munist conspiracy,” Hoover declared. “It is still re 
sponsive to the will of Moscow; it still works for the 
destruction of the American way of life; and it still 
is dedicated to the building of a Soviet United States 
patterned after the basic concepts of Marxism- 
Leninism.” 


Rich in historical background, the Hoover state- 
ment deserves the studious attention of every patriot. 


Salient truths from the 20-page convention analysis . 


are quoted below. 


“The 1957 party convention was no different from 
previous party gatherings, which brought about revi- 
sions in the constitution of the Communist Party 18 
times, and the changing of the name of the party on 
nine prior occasions. 

“A study of the convention’s deliberations discloses 
that the Communists are still the masters of The Big 
Lie. Their double talk, duplicity, and semantic gyra- 
tions make them the most dangerous and proficient 
masters of propaganda in the civilized world... . 

“Should the Party succeed in further hoodwinking 
certain people, as it has with some success since the 
convention, then it will emerge stronger than it ever 
was and more dangerous to the peace and security of 
the United States.” 

“Contrary to statements issued by its spokesmen, 
the Communist Party in the United States has not 
severed its ties from the Soviet Union, but on the other 
hand, has consolidated its position consistant with 
the Soviet Union’s ‘New Look.’ 

“The 1957 convention was cloaked with secrecy de- 
spite party claims that it was... ‘being covered by 
the largest battery of newspapermen in the party’s 
history.’ The newsmen were not admitted to witness 
the convention proceedings but were briefed by the 
party’s spokesman, Simon W. Gerson, who has been a 
member of the party since 1932. Gerson very adroitly 
slanted the accounts of the convention to make the 
Communist Party take on its best possible appearance 
to the public.” 

“A realistic appraisal came from a reporter for 
Christian Science Monitor, who said that even though 
the convention had debate and votes, these were ‘only 
to pull the wool over the eyes of innocents and dupes. 
It was one of the great fakes of our time.’ 

“That the Communist Party has not changed its 
objectives one iota is attested to by the following high 


eign policy to the detri- 

ment of Soviet foreign 
policy; and at no time did it disavow its dependence 
upon the Soviet Union nor its loyalty to the Soviet 
Union. 


“In his keynote speech to the convention on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1957, Engene Dennis deplored that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States had been unaffili- 
ated with other Socialist Parties throughout the world 
and stated that the Communist Party, USA, must 
work within the framework of full international 
solidarity. 


“The most important single lesson to draw from 
the recent convention of the Communist Party is the 
singular fact that all debate, changes and action re 
sulted from the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union.” 


“Any doubts as to the deceitfulness of American 
Communists in claiming independence from Moscow 
were resolved before the convention ever started. 
American Communist leaders, even if they desired to 
sever their umbilical cord from Moscow, were told in 
no uncertain terms as to exactly what they were to do. 


Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 
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“The Soviets used their news columns to let the 
world know of their support for William Z. Foster, 
who led the fight against any real changes in the 
party’s setup by referring to him as a ‘noted theo- 
retician and Marxist historian’.” 

“In short, the Soviet line now for Commynist Par- 
ties outside of Russia is for them to take the position, 
‘We have our separate ways, but will all walk along 
together! .. 

“Likewise, the convention passed no resolution sep- 
arating the American Communist Party from the 
world Communist movement.” 

“The failure of the convention to take a stand on 
the Soviet rape of Hungary and anti-Semitism in Rus- 
sia proves the hypocrisy of the American Communists’ 
alleged declaration of independence and indicates that 
the American Communists, in fact, have not broken 
with the Soviet Union. Incidentally, these are facts 
which the party’s spokesman, Mr. Gerson, did not 
report to the daily press.” 

“The convention did create a new National Com- 
mittee of 60, 20 of whom were elected at the conven- 
tion. In addition, an 11-member Administrative Com- 
mittee was chosen to direct the day-to-day business 
of the party until the National Committee could desig- 
nate a Secretariat. Of the 16 members of the old 
National Committee not in prison, 9 were elected 
among the 20 members at large. Others may be elected 
by the districts to fill the 40 additional posts in the 
near future. Seven of the old guard, including Foster 
and Dennis, were elected to the Administrative Com- 
mittee. 

“The illusion was created that there was a ‘break 
with the past,’ since Miss Charlene Alexander of Los 
Angeles, age 26, and ‘no hardened Bolshevik’ got the 
largest number of votes among the 20 members elected 
to the National Committee. This was the party’s way 
of currying favor with Negroes since 7 of the 20 
elected were Negroes including Miss Alexander. Ac- 
tually, the average age of the 20 elected was 45 years 
and their average length of membership in the Com- 
munist Party was 22 years.” 

This was a convention made up essentially of func- 
tionaries. In fact, one party leader bemoaned the fact 
that few workers were there. In the balloting on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957, for the National Committee only 18 
votes were allotted to the entire Southern region with 
136 out of the 292 ballots allotted to New York State. 
33 to California, 24 to Illinois, 20 to New Jersey, and 
other states and regions ranged from 1 to 12 ballots. 

“The fact is the Communists could not stand for the 
free press to observe their proceedings because they 
cannot long survive the truth.” 

The Communist Party’s 1957 convention was de- 
signed to hoodwink the public with a ‘New Look.’ 
[ts program is designed to enable them to develop 
a militant assault to accomplish their ‘historic mis- 
sion’ of wrecking and infiltrating this Nation. 

“The strategy and tactics of the party’s 1957 con- 
vention were designed to accomplish the following 
objectives: 

“1. To gain greater mass acceptance. .. . The 
party now hopes to send its members out among the 
non-Communist masses and to gain for them, through 
false representations of being ‘loyal’ and ‘democratic,’ 
a sympathetic hearing. 

“2. To thwart Government prosecution. Convic- 
tions under the Smith Act and related statutes have 
dealt the party severe blows. The party, through its 
alleged ‘new look’ is hoping to convince the Govern- 
ment, the courts and juries that it is not a danger. 
It hopes that these prosecutions will be discontinued 


- 


Three of the Top Administrative Committee Elected at 
Recent Communist Convention to Direct Party Action. 


and that convicted leaders presently in jail will be 
released. 

“3. To lay a foundation for possible unity with 
other left-wing groups. The Communists desperately 
hope to ‘make contact’ with socialists, members of the 
non-Communist left, liberals, etc., in an effort to secure 
their support for Communist projects. Such policies 
were not possible in the recent years of party under- 
ground activity. This is merely an echo of the aims 
of the international Communist movement. 

“4. To create a basis for establishing more fronts. 
This aim ties in with increased mass agitation, A 
potent source of Communist power is the ‘front’ 
whereby the party is able to capture the support of 
sympathizers, fellow travelers and dupes. 

“5. To create atmosphere for party membership re- 
cruiting. The party in recent years has recruited few 
members. This has been due in part to lack of party 
above ground activity. Also the general public atmos- 
phere of hostility to Communism has been a deterrent. 
The party desires to break down this antagonism to- 
wards Communists, now so apparent in the American 
public. No wonder the party wants to represent it- 
self as ‘American,’ ‘loyal,’ and dedicated to ‘peaceful 
methods.’ 

“6. To meet growing rank and file unrest in the 

“7, To win back the support of financial ‘angels.’ 
Many party financial givers, because of the anti-Com- 
munist campaigns of the press, etc., have been hesitant 
to donate to the party. In past years, such angels 
were the source of much income. To win them back 
would be a great achievement for the party.” 

“The Communist Party in 1957 varies little from 
the Communist Party in 1945, 1948 and 1950, except 
that it is constantly improving its techniques of false- 
hood and hypocrisy. .. . 

“Communists should be judged by their deeds and 
not by their slogans designed for public consumption. 
In 103 instances American juries and courts had 
judged the deeds of Communist leaders and found 
them guilty of conspiracy charges to overthrow our 
Government by force and violence. 

“It is the Communist technique to lull a peaceful 
people into a sense of false complacency with ‘The New 
Look’ and “The Big Smile.’ That is an old Communist 
trick, which is being demonstrated almost daily by 
Communists the world over. 

“Even the gullible were sickened by the savagery 
of the Soviet Communists’ attack on Hungary and the 
realization that Khrushchev and nine of his associates 
in highest offices in Russia were executioners for 
Stalin. 

“In the United States it is the same old story. Fos- 
ter, Dennis and their gang of Soviet-directed puppets 

, (See Communists, page 32) 
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ECRET diplomacy is an evil thing, says Patrick 

J. Hurley, former Secretary of War in the cabinet 

of Herbert Hoover, in his personal reconstruction 
of the tragic Yalta Conference of February, 1945. 

A secret Yalta agreement between Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin gave Russia vast chunks of Chi- 
nese territory—and thus paved the way for the com- 
plete delivery of all China to Communist slavery. 

Twelve years after the act the whole sordid story 
comes to light in Don Lohbeck’s robust biography, 
Patrick J. Hurley, published in January 1957. The 
book is based upon Lohbeck’s “complete access to Gen- 
eral Hurley’s private papers, which include lengthy 
correspondence with FDR,...” It is our first now- 


So secret was this agreement, however, that it could 
not be entrusted even to the State Department. 

“With the adjournment of the Conference at Yalta, 
a copy of the written secret agreement was taken to 
Washington by Lt. William M. Rigdon, keeper of the 
secret papers, where it was separated from the rest of 
the conference documentS and placed in the Presi- 
dent’s personal safe in the War Room at the White 
House. The Protocol of the Conference, the official 
signed summary of the discussions and decisions made 
at Yalta, did not include the agreement regarding the 
concessions made to the Soviet Union; nor was the 
secret agreement mentioned in the Report on the 
Crimea Conference released by the White House on 
February 12, 1945: nor did 
the President refer to it in 


NEW LIGHT ON YALTA Ist... 


By HON. CARROLL REECE 


U. S. Representative from Tennessee 


his speech before the joint 
session of Congress on March 
(page 365) 

In fact, in his report to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt was 
at pains to emphasize that 
there had been no secret agree- 
ments concluded at Yalta, 


That’s.-how China was deliv- 


it-can-be-told story of the cruel betrayal of China by 
the Acheson-Hiss forces in the State Department 
under Roosevelt and Truman. 

President Roosevelt’s “mortal fatigue” at Yalta is 
the overshadowing factor in the whole tragic picture. 
Lohbeck quotes former Ambassador William C. Bul- 
litt: “Roosevelt was more than just tired; he was 
ill... . Frequently he had difficulty in formulating his 
thoughts, and greater difficulty in expressing them 
consecutively.” (page 353) 

How deep was the diplomatic secrecy surrounding 
the Yalta agenda is indicated by a single paragraph : 

“Neither Pat Hurley, Ambassador to China, nor 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Chinese Government, 
nor General Douglas MacArthur, upon whom fell the 
ultimate responsibility for the conduct of military 
operations in the Pacific area—none of these men had 
even been advised that the Yalta Conference was be- 
ing held.” (page 358) 

At his private meeting with Stalin on February 8, 
1945, President Roosevelt is described as “ill, aging, 
and frequently incoherent.” At that meeting Roose- 
velt said he “hoped that the British would give back 
the sovereignty of Hong Kong to China and that it 
then would become an international free port.” 

The secret agreement on China, initialed personally 
by Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill on February 11, 
1945, was not made public until fifteen months later— 
in April 1946, one year after Roosevelt’s death. 

In brief, this secret agreement pledged all Western 
hands off the Communist people’s republic of Outer 
Mongolia; gave Russia the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island “and all the islands adjacent to it;” it also 
gave Russia the Manchurian port of Dairen, and the 
Japanese naval base at Port Arthur; finally it gave 
Russia the Kurile Islands, plus the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchurian rail systems. 

Another clause pledged that Roosevelt, personally, 
would obtain the public ratification of this agreement 
by Chiang Kai-shek, when the time came to apply its 
terms. 

“The Heads of the Three Great Powers have agreed 
that these claims of the Soviet Union shall be unques- 
tionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated,” an- 
other paragraph set forth. 


ered to Communism, 

There is a universally recog- 
nized principal in law that contracts and agreements 
entered into by persons physically or mentally over- 
taxed, are null and void. The same principal applied 
in international law would abrogate automatically the 
Yalta agreements; for the record now is clear that 
President Roosevelt, at Yalta, was, in the words of 
James A. Farley, “a dying man.” 


The poignant story of Mr. Roosevelt’s physical and 
mental deterioriation during the fifteen months im- 
mediately preceeding Yalta now is told in tragic de- 
tail in the published recollections of ten official inti- 
mates, including Hurley’s latest contribution. 

From Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire’s chronology 
in White House Physician (1946) we know that the 
illness which eventually proved fatal struck Mr. Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, N. Y., in December 1943—fifteen 
months before Yalta, and seven months before the 
historic fourth-term nomination, at Chicago, in July 


Hon, Patrick J. Hurley, When Secretary of War. 
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1944. From that attack of influenza, and arterio- 
sclerosis, which was followed by a persistent bronchial 
infection, the President never regained fully sound 
health and normal physical and mental energy, to the 
day of his death at Warm Springs, Ga., April 12, 1945. 

In her own account of this last illness, Mrs. Elea- 
nore Roosevelt published in 1950, that she feared in 
the winter of 1944 that the President had contracted 
undulant fever from his cattle at Hyde Park. “All 
of us knew that Franklin was far from well, but none 
of us ever said anything about it... .” 

During 1944 President Roosevelt was away from 
the White House a total of 175 days—120 days for 
publicly announced rest and recuperation. In Jan- 
uary 1944 his doctors had ordered him on a work 
schedule of not more than four hours a day. During 
1944 Dr. McIntire issued five public statements sug- 
gesting that President Roosevelt was in sound health 
—on March 6, May 8, June 9, September 26, and Octo- 
ber 13. Public concern over Mr. Roosevelt’s failing 
health simply would not down. 

In late July, Roosevelt journeyed to Honolulu for 
a critical war conference with MacArthur and Nimitz. 

“On this trip,’ a member of General MacArthur’s 
staff reported, “the officers were shocked at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s apparent exhaustion, despite his long sea trip. 
. . . Here, for the first time, we hear of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s conversation falling into intervals of irrelevance. 
As he was wheeled from his quarters, officers noted his 
head drooping forward, his jaw hanging loosely.” 

On September 9 Secretary of War Henry L, Stim- 
son noted in his diary, “I have been much concerned 
by the President’s physical condition. He was dis- 
tinctly not himself Saturday.” 

Campaigning in New York City late in October, 
the President conspicuously jumbled several of his 
lines in a nation-wide radio address. But those three 
or four stuttering lapses in diction were attributed 
jovially by the accompanying news men to a very 
rugged day in the rain, and possibly to a slight excess 
of before-dinner martinis. 

On November 3, the White House news photogra- 
phers took a formal picture of the President seated 
at his desk. His hands quaked constantly in an apo- 
pletic palsey. Henceforth all official pictures would 
be in a sitting posture, the press secretary explained. 

On election night, November 7, at Hyde Park, the 
President addressed some informal remarks to friends. 
One witness called it “an irrelevant speech.” 

Late in December 1944, General Dwight D, Eisen- 
hower was in the United States quite secretly. Dnur- 
ing this visit Eisenhower heard rumblings of a plan 
afoot in the State Department to partition Germany. 
He demanded an immediate audience with President 
Roosevelt. He found Mr. Roosevelt ill in bed—“sick 
unto death,” as Eisenhower later described the scene 
to friends. His Washington visit cut short by the 
shocking development of the Battle of the Bulge, 
Eisenhower hurriedly flew back to Europe, and never 
found opportunity to see Mr. Roosevelt again. 

Two members of the Cabinet, Byrnes and Stimson, 
note in their memoirs that President Roosevelt was 
too tired or too busy after the 1944 election to make 
any preparations for the approaching Yalta Confer- 
ence, Who, then, did make the preparations? The 
Yalta minutes (Galley 91) answer: 


“At the Secretary’s Staff Committee meeting 
January 10 the Secretary asked that all memor- 
anda for the President on topics to be discussed 
at the meeting of the Big Three should be in the 
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hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not later than Monday, 

January 15. These memoranda should go to Mr. 

Hiss through Mr. Yost.” 

On January 19, the day before inauguration, Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins tarried after the Cab- 
inet meeting to present her resignation and bid fare 
well to her beloved Chief. The physical appearance 
of the President shocked her. His deep pallor, apo- 
pletic hands, and sagging facial muscles suggested a 
man gravely ill. Distraught, she hastened to her office, 
called in her personal secretary, closed the door, and 
whispered in a frightened voice that the President 
appeared near death. 

Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, a prac- 
ticing physician and surgeon for twenty years, was 
one of the few members of Congress professionally 
qualified to measure President Roosevelt’s physical 
and mental decline. 

“] was within twenty feet of him when he was lifted 
onto his feet on the south portico of the White House 
to take the oath of office on January 20, 1945. I was 
shocked at his appearance—the drawn features, the 
dull, tired languor in place of the strong vigor which 
normally characterized his countenance, the waxy 
pallor, the sagging left corner of his mouth when he 
was not speaking—were all unmistakable evidence of 
how far and seriously his vascular illness had pro- 
gressed. I did not know until several weeks later that 
he went right from the inauguration to the Yalta Con- 
ference.” 

This, then, was the general physical condition of 
President Roosevelt at Yalta. 

Pat Hurley completes the story: (page 368) 

“There is a tendency now to charge the Yalta secret 
agreement to President Roosevelt. President Roose- 
velt is dead, but I can say he is not guilty. He was 
a very sick man at Yalta, and the surrender of China 
to the Communists in the secret agreement of Yalta 
was engineered by officials of the American State De- 
partment under the brilliant leadership of a young 
American, Alger Hiss.” 

When Hurley resigned as ambassador to China and 
tried to tell his story of subversion and betrayal within 
our own State Department in Washington, the Ache- 
son-Hiss clique impounded all his reports and docu- 
ments under the guise of secrecy demanded by national 
security. Japan knew about the Yalta secret agree 
ment; China knew it, Russia knew its complete text. 
But the State Department forbade Hurley to disclose 
it to the American people. 
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erals, admirals, statesmen, poets, and philoso- 

phers in its public parks, the Nation’s Capital 
has not one honoring an educator. But this neglect 
is about to be remedied. 

A statue of Professor H. C. De Groat, principal of 
a Buffalo High School 75 years ago, is in the making. 
He is the man who started the annual school-children’s 
trek to Washington on Easter Sunday, April 9, 1882. 
With him will be honored the Congressman from Erie 
County, New York’s 41st Congressional District, and 
former mayor of Buffalo, Jonathan Scoville. It was 
he who alerted President Chester A. Arthur and his 
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on the idea of erecting a statue to Professor De Groat, 
and perhaps another one for his Congressman—Sco- 
ville—-who helped the school teacher, said: 

“In my opinion, such an intriguing suggestion mer- 
its thoughtful consideration. I have always felt that 
through planned visits to Washington, students ac- 
quire an appreciation and understanding of govern- 
mental processes which cannot be attained in any 
other way. The hundreds of thousands of students 
who annually visit our Nation’s Capital are eloquent 
testimony to the soundness of Congressman Scoville’s 
conclusions—and I think, also, that the old school- 
master, Professor De Groat, who brought the first 


STUDENT'S VISIT NATION'S CAPITAL 


By JOHN JAY DALY 


cabinet to the significance of these young people, fifty 
in number, who made the first organized patriotic pil- 
grimage to Washington. 

This year, between Easter Sunday, April 21, and the 
end of June, some 750,000, youngsters from all parts 
of the nation are expected to visit Washington. 

Those boys and girls, all in the teen-age bracket, 
will be welcomed to Washington by high Federal ofli- 
cials and the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, with the red carpet rolled out for them. Many 
will get to shake hands with the President on their 
White House tour. 

Washington greets these student pilgrimages with 
genuine enthusiasm, for experience has demonstrated 
that a visit to the great patriotic shrines engenders 
better citizenship. Some of these youngsters will be 
in Washington some day as part of the Government. 
There might very well be a future President among 
them. At any rate, the new way of welcoming them 
to Washington comes as a White House directive. 
President Eisenhower once told those in charge of 
entertaining the young visitors, “The youth of our 
nation—who are the future of our nation—are the 
test of freedom itself.” 

President Eisenhower often has received groups of 
these visiting young people at the White House, and 
is all smiles when he does so. 

So it is that top Government officials, not the under- 
lings, greet the high school youngsters when they ar- 
rive. When they go to the Treasury to see how much 
money their Uncle Samuel has on hand, they could 
have the pleasure of a visit with Secretary Humphrey. 
If not, one of his Under-Secretaries will meet them to 
explain how this major department of government 
functions. Also he will show them a piece of bullion 
and offer it to anyone who can pick it up and carry 
it away—a goodly chunk of gold that weighs almost 
a ton. 

It was away back in the early 1880s that this pro- 
gram of bringing teen-agers to Washington first got 
under way. That is why there is a movement to erect 
a statue here to the man, or men, responsible for what 
now has become a major operation in American edu- 
cation. 

Philip M. Talbott, president of the Washington 
Board of Trade, and recently elected president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, commenting 


organized contingent of pupils to Washington, should 
be honored.” 

“We would welcome this addition to the number of 
statues in Washington,” said Edward J. Kelly, super- 
intendent of National Capital Parks. 

While there are seventy-six recorded statues in the 
city, according to Mr. Kelly, there are several not 7e- 
corded, such as the statue to the first Mayor of Wash- 
ington, Alexander Shepherd, in front of the old Dis- 
trict Building, and the famous statue called “Grief,” 
sculptured by the great American artist, Saint- 
Gaudens. Of this statue, the late French Ambassador, 
Jusserand, once said, “It’s worth coming all the way 
from Paris to see.” It is hidden in a grove in Rock 
Creek Cemetery, but lovers of art come from all parts 
of the world to view it. 

In all, there are more than a hundred statues in 
Washington. Among these are the array of statuary 
in the Hall of Fame, under the Capitol Dome. Even- 
tually there will be ninety-six statues of famous men 
and women there, two from each state in the Union. 

The addition of the statue to Congressman Scoville 


Philip M. Talbott, Newly Elected President of U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Among Leading Advocates of Statue 
To Inauguration of Student Pilgrimage. 
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and another to Professor De Groat will but add to the 
dignity of those already here, according to Superin- 
tendent Kelly. 

Old Professor De Groat was dearly loved by his 
boys and girls. He thought of them constantly. One 
day while walking along Delaware Avenue in Buffalo 
he encountered Congressman Scoville, just in from 
Washington. 

“How is everything down there on the banks of the 
Potomac, Jonathan?” the Professor asked. 

“Fine,” was the answer, “but I’m glad to get home.” 

“Washington must be a wonderful city.” 

“It'll be one of the greatest in the world, years to 
come.” 

“How I’d like to have my boys and girls see it.” 

“What do you mean, Professor?” 

“It would be quite an educational treat—for them— 
to see how the Government functions.” 

“That’s an idea—and a good one. 
do something about it.” 

“T have a graduating class in June, and it would 
be splendid for them to see the Nation’s Capital.” 

“How many in the class?” 

“Fifty boys and girls—equally divided.” 

“How old are they?” 

“Sixteen to seventeen, and as good-looking as all 
outdoors.” 

“You mean the girls?” 

“The boys are mighty handsome, too, and I’d like to 
have all of them see the Capital City.” 

“If IT have anything to say, you will,” said the 
Congressman, and started laying plans. 

This conversation took place in the spring vacation 
period in 1882, It was recorded by the late Senator 
from New York, James Wadsworth. 

Representative Scoville, anxious to help his friend, 
Professor De Groat, went to work immediately and 
soon completed plans for the first school-children’s 
pilgrimage to Washington. 

President Arthur was then in the White House. He 
not only welcomed the idea, but took it up at the next 
Cabinet meeting. James A. Blaine, then Secretary of 
State, said he would personally receive the youngsters 
and explain the workings of his department. This he did. 

Other high officials soon joined in the reception 
planned for the visiting students. The youngsters 
were shown through the Capitol by the famed Roscoe 
Conkling, then Senator from New York. They met 
Perry Belmont, wealthy Congressman, friend of their 
sponsor, Mr. Scoville. For all the pilgrims this was a 
day never-to-be-forgotten. 

Representative Edmund P. Radwan, of the 41st Dis- 
trict, New York, who now holds the seat once occu- 
pied by Congressman Scoville, said of the proposed 
monument: 

“Naturally, I would like to see my predecessor hon- 
ored in the City of Washington, since he helped to 
launch the great pilgrimage here.” 

It was—and it is—a great pilgrimage. No organi- 
zation knows exactly how many visitors come to Wash- 
ington each year. The Smithsonian people, who clock 
each entrant at each door, probably have the nearest 
approximation, So has the door keeper at Washing- 
ton Monument. On the other hand, there are many 
places where the crowds are not clocked. Again, there 
are thousands of pilgrims who confine their activities 
to outdoor tours. 

About the best, and most conservative, estimate 
places the annual pilgrimage figure at 5,500,000 peo- 
ple. This was for the year 1956. The year 1957 is 
expected to produce an even greater tide of visitors, 
because every year brings more and more student 
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tours from high schools and colleges, after the plan 
initiated by Professo De Groat seventy-five years ago. 

Washington promises that this year’s visitors will 
have the best reception ever. Clarence Arata, head- 
ing the Board of Trade program, has contacted all 
Government departments. 

“We want to make sure the red carpet is rolled out 
for these boys and girls,’ says Mr. Arata, “All 
branches of Government promise to cooperate, All 
doors will be open.” 

In a few years, as present plans come to fruition, 
student pilgrims to the nation’s patriotic shrines in 
Washington will include in their sight-seeing lists 
the new projected memorial statues to Congressman 
Scoville and his school-teacher friend, Professor De 
Groat, of Buffalo, organizers of the first student pil- 
grimage in 1882. 

What are the most interesting tourist spots in 
Washington? The visitors themselves give a mixed 
answer, and the door count at the various stops on 
the professional guided tours is inconclusive. But 
year in and year out, the White House ranks at the 
top of the list, along with the Capitol, the Library 
of Congress, the Supreme Court, the Folger Shake- 
speare Library and the FBI’s famous crime laboratory. 

Along the banks of the somnolent Potomac, Lincoln 
Memorial is a favored spot, and farther along, as is 
the majestic Jefferson Memorial on the tidal basin, 
surrounded by the historic Japanese cherry blossom 
trees. 

Fourteen miles south from Washington, historic 
Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington, is 
a favored shrine of our patriotic pilgrims. 

In Washington every city block is a new adventure 
in history, a new vista of beauty and serene dignity 
depicting the true stature of mighty America. 


A Corner of Statuary Hall In The Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ENEMY WITHIN 
OUR GATES 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Concerning the Activities of Movements Tending 
To Undermine the Institutions of the Republic. 


New Attack on Congressional 
Committees 


There appears to be a widespread propaganda drive 
on throughout the United States, with the use of many 
big city newspapers, columnists, and the television 
and radio, to say nothing of numerous speakers before 
student bodies, civic clubs and forums, to discredit the 
present day Congressional Committees in Congress. 
This is not new, but the tactics used are slightly dif- 
ferent. 

Heretofore, Congressional Committees have been 
charged with witch hunts, labor union busting, Fas- 
cism, as defamers of characters, bookburners, smear 
artists, isolationists, muzzlers of free speech, destroy- 
ers of academic freedom, police state advocates and 
the like. 

Today, the McClellan Committee investigating and 
exposing thievery in unions—the misuse of labor union 
funds for seif-benefit by the officials of unions, for 
polities and all kinds of rackets leading to control of 
public office; is being labeled “labor Union busters.” 

The new tool used in an effort to undermine the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, is that 
it is out to “destroy character” and to promote 
“thought control.” A similar label has been pasted 
on the Eastland Committee of the Senate, the Internal 
Security Committee, that Committee is now also 
charged with moving toward “control of the free press 
and in an attempt to stifle integration in the South.” 

This brings up the question, where were all of these 
“freedom defenders” during the New Deal, when the 
government itself stepped forth to muzzle those who 
boisterously disagreed with its truly fascist policies? 
Where were those “champions of the free press” when 
the New Deal bureaucrats swooped down on and forced 
the discontinuance of Father Coughlin’s widely cir- 
culated weekly newspaper, “Social Justice,” having a 
quarter of a million circulation? Where were they 
when every device possible was used to cripple the 
NaTIonat Repus.ic through false claims of mailing right 
violations, in attempted curtailment of paper allot- 
ments, in the disposition of wire for stitching, lack of 
labor priorities and the like? Where were they when a 
widely circulated monthly in the South, “The Mili- 
tant,” was ordered to discontinue use of second class 
mails? Where were they when radio stations were 
warned not to permit certain types of broadcasts, such 
as those warning of the conspiracy of Russia and its 
Communist agents in this country during the New 
Deal-Communist war alliance; where were they when 
the New Deal undermined and finally destroyed the 
head of the House Committee on Military Affairs for 
unearthing a Red conspiracy within the Governments 
armed services; where were they when Congressman 
Dies was threatened with political obliteration if he 
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dared launch forth in an investigation of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in our country including the pene- 
tration of our government? Where were they when 
thirty-two individuals were summarily indicted for 
sedition, held under bail for almost four years and 
finally released because of lack of evidence to convict 
them? 

No, there was a noticeable silence on the part of the 
great “free press”; of the mourners for the “poor tar- 
gets of the privileged,” the great “defenders of free 
speech.” Those self-styled “liberals” were absolutely 
silent. It mattered then as now, whose goat was being 
gored. Yet, today, many fall for this carefully planned 
scheme to discredit true Americans and our Congres- 
sional Committees, who make an effort to unmask the 
enemies of our Government and its institutions. 

Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdahl has ruled that 
newspaperman Seymour Peck must stand trial on con- 
tempt of Congress charges. 

Youngdah! rejected a motion by Peck’s counsel, Tel- 
ford Taylor, of Americans For Democratic Action, for 
a directed verdict of acquittal on grounds that the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee’s hearings last 
year infringed the first amendment guarantee of free- 
dom of the press. 


Pleads Free Press Protection 


Peck was charged with contempt for refusing to 
answer questions as to former Communist acquaint- 
ances. 

The case has attracted wide attention, During the 
hearings, which the Committee described as concerned 
with Communist infiltration of newspapers, the New 
York Times charged the Committee was attacking the 
Times because of its stand against racial segregation. 


Peck is a Sunday edition deskman on the Times, but 


did not join that newspaper until 1952. This was 
three years after he said he severed his admitted one- 
time affiliation with the Communist Party. 

For Peck’s trial, the issue is the narrow one of 
whether his refusal to answer questions was willful. 

In making his ruling, Judge Youngdahl said he 
could not ignore the fact that the freedom of the press 
issue was before the Appellate Court in the movie case, 
although the higher court did not discuss that issue. 

He therefore overruled the argument of defense 
attorney Taylor that the Senate resolution authorizing 
the Eastland Subcommittee’s probe was intended to 
cover only such problems as espionage, sabotage, and 
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defense plant security, but did not authorize an exam- 
ination into infiltration of the press. 

In his final argument, Taylor contended there was 
“overwhelming” evidence that the Committee explored 
the contents of newspapers to determine whether there 
was bias or distortion attributable to Communist in- 
fluence. Such inspection, he contended, was clearly 
in violation of the first amendment, 

The lawyer also contended the investigation was not 
pertinent to any “legitimate legislative purpose.” 

Senator Eastland, appearing in the court case as 
a witness last month, denied the Committee had un- 
dertaken to “investigate the press.” He said it did 
not contemplate any legislation infringing the freedom 
of the press. 

Peck was one of four newspapermen who were in- 
dicted last November 26 along with a Quaker librarian 
and a New Orleans television program director for 
refusing to answer questions before Eastland’s Sub- 
committee. The charges carry a possible maximum 
penalty of a year in prison and $1,000 fine on each 
count. 

Peck, who has admitted he was a member of the 
Young Communists League in the 1930s and a Com- 
munist Party member until 1949, was named on five 
counts. All counts concerned his refusal to discuss 
others in the Communist movement at that time. 


Newsmen Convicted In Defiance 
of Congress 


William A. Price, fired from his reporter’s job on 
the New York Daily News for refusing to answer ques- 
tions about Communism before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, has been found guilty of con- 
tempt in Washington, D. C., as the result of his defi- 
ance of the committee. 

The chief government witness was Julien G. Sour- 
wine, Associate Counsel for the Senate Committee, 
who told the court under cross examination by Price’s 
counsel, that the committee “had information” about 
Price and at public hearings gave him a second oppor- 
tunity to “come clean.” The defense attorney at- 
tempted to make an issue of the fact that the com- 
mittee had heard Price in executive session and asked 
the same questions in subsequent public hearings. 

Another one of Price’s attorneys injected the free- 
dom of press issue into the case, challenging the right 
of Congress to “legislate as to who can be hired by 
the press or what they shall write.” The judge held 
that “Free Press rights don’t protect Communists.” 

Price allegedly told his editors that he had not been 
a Communist, but refused to make any such denial to 
the Senate Committee under oath, which committee 
was investigating Red infiltration of the media of mass 
communication. 

The court held that the Congressional Committee 
“had before it a legitimate legislative purpose.” He 
said the committee questions were “pertinent, not 
ambiguous, and were properly put.” 


Intellectuals Indicted for Contempt 


The big attraction in Congressional contempt trials 
in the weeks ahead may be the cases of Dr. Otto 
Nathan, executor of the estate of the late Albert 
Einstein, and Arthur Miller, playwright husband of 
Marilyn Monroe, 

Nathan and Miller were indicted by Federal grand 
juries and pleaded not guilty to contempt charges 
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A recent public opinion poll asked 7,886 | 
Iowa voters: “Do you approve authorizing the | 
| admission of a greater number of immigrants _ 
from all countries?” The answers—Yes, 848; | 
| No, 7,038. That makes 89.25 per cent against 
| relaxing of our present immigration controls. 


growing out of their refusal to answer questions on 
Communism put to them by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Neither invoked the Fifth 
Amendment for protection against possible self-incrim- 
ination. 

Dr. Nathan, an associate professor at New York 
University, refused to tell the committee whether he 
had ever been a Communist Party member, and also 
whether an affidavit he filed with the State Depart- 
ment in 1953 was true or false. In that statement he 
swore he had never been a Communist. He made it 
while seeking a passport. The German-born professor 
said he regarded it “an honor to fight the Congres- 
sional charge.” The late Dr. Einstein renounced his 
several Red affiliations shortly prior to coming to the 
United States. 

When before the committee Dr. Nathan said he “did 
not intend to make any kind of statement about my 
political and private associations.” 

Playwright Miller acknowledged before the commit- 
tee his association with several Communist-front 
movements and of attending Communist meetings in 
New York in 1947. He refused to name persons he 
recognized as Communists while in attendance at 
Party meetings. 

Miller claims he answered all questions about him- 
self, but refused to “name other people whom I believed 
to be innocent of wrongdoing.” 

Random House publishers, headed by Bennett Cerf, 
are arguing that freedom of the press also extends to 
books, and therefore the Detroit Police Commissioner 
has no right to ban its book entitled “Ten North Fred- 
erick.” Although the U. 8S. Supreme Court. held Michi- 
gan’s ancient obscenity law unconstitutional, the city 
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CNATIONAL REPUBLIC EDITORIALS 


FOR-—Fundamental Americanism; Constitutional Repre- 
sentative Government; Constructive National Policies. 


AGAINST—All Subversive Movements Inimical to Ameri- 
ean Ideals, Traditions and Institutions. 


LABOR RACKETEERS Labor hoodlums apparent- 

ly have thrown blinding 
acid into the face of public law enforcement once too 
often. The temper of the McClellan Committee’s in- 
quiry, in the Senate, suggests that the long over- 
due day of reckoning is at hand for the professional 
unioneer. 

Legal protection for the rank and file of organized 
labor could be provided easily by simple amendment 
of the Taft-Hartley Act—an amendment requiring 
full public accountability for all union funds. The 
millions of workers who pay union dues are well 
within the bounds of reason in their demand to 
know where the money goes. Very few, if any, 
union members would approve of pin-ball operations 
in Portland or Detroit, of gambling-house participa- 
tion in Seattle or New Orleans, in juke-box conces- 
sions in the gaudy tenderloin areas of Chicago or 
Los Angeles. 

There are some 16-millions enrolled in U. S. labor 
unions, but in large areas of the country effective 
control of state and local organizations has fallen 
into the hands of recognized gorillas and goons. 

The Senate Committee’s record abounds in in- 
stances where the legally protected right of peace- 
ful picketing has been applied to the baldest sort of 
extortion and racketeering, often for the personal 
enrichment of the union goons, not to the treasuries 
of the unions. 

Every public privilege granted by law entails 
automatically a public responsibility to decency, law, 
and order. 

Let Labor clean house, lest it forfeit public con- 


fidence. 


FOREIGN AID Three recent surveys touching the 

U. S. foreign aid program appear 
to raise a serious question in Congress whether the 
American taxpayers are getting their money’s 
worth from the billions of dollars we are spending 
annually in overseas assistance. 

The Fairless Committee, after a six months study, 
reported that we spent no less than $7.9 billions in 
collective security programs in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956. The question fairly arises whether 
we might not have bought a great deal more in real 
national protection by directing this amount to our 
own defense equipment at home? Not one of the 
three survey committees undertakes to answer this 
question, which is the heart of the foreign-aid debate. 

World opinion is united upon the fact that only 
the Kremlin’s fear of massive retaliation from 
America has held the Communist hordes in even 
partial check since 1946. From that historical base 
it should be a quick and easy step to more and more 
massive-retaliation power. We do not subscribe to 
the theory that anti-malaria campaigns in India 
scare the Kremlin war lords. 

America’s unique productive capacity properly al- 
lows for some degree of assistance to freedom in 
other parts of the world. But all the current re- 
ports indicate clearly that we are spending far more 


than our taxpayers can properly afford in such work. 
Secondly, they all agree that every overseas pro- 
gram today is heavily burdened by incompetence, 
extravagance, and fabulous waste. Our total avail- 
able manpower is fully occupied at home, with the 
result that the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration now has 700 vacancies overseas. The Fair- 
less Committee is blunt in its conclusion: “Too 
many projects are being undertaken in the foreign 
field for the capacity of available personnel.” 

Congress is taking a stern look at foreign aid. 
There is ground for hope that at least a billion dol- 
lars may be slashed from the give-away budget for 
the new fiscal year. That would be a laudable be- 
ginning. 

The Kremlin does not fear our sanitation pro- 
grams in the Near East, or our cottage industries 
program in the Pacific Trust Territory. Like any 
other outlaw band, the Kremlin gangsters fear only 
the sheriff’s gun—massive retaliation. We could do 
with a little more equipment for the sheriff. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON Soothe 


year the 200th anni- 
versary of Alexander Hamilton’s birth, America will 
grow stronger in spirit and vision, with a new and 
deeper understanding of Hamilton’s decisive part in 
establishing the Republic. Without Hamilton’s judg- 
ment, influence, devotion, and moderating counsel, 
the American Constitution might never have been 
achieved. 

Because he was a conservative in the eyes of 
Thomas Jefferson, Hamilton was the victim of much 
contemporary political calumny. History now has 
demonstrated clearly that Hamilton’s brand of con- 
servatism meant principally holding on to tried and 
proven values of the past—but not standing still. 
He was not afraid of new ideas, new approaches to 
old problems—nor even of a wholly new form of 
government for a new nation on a virgin continent. 

But Hamilton did insist upon the processes of 
law. Constructive change, as he interpreted his- 
tory, could come only from evolution, rather than 
revolution. 

The French Revolution, toward which Jefferson 
was wholly sympathetic, was viewed by Hamilton 
as rampant mob terrorism. Obviously Hamilton’s 
moderating influence in the formative years of the 
American Republic contributed notably to the sur- 
vival qualities now recognized by all in our federal 
system. 

One of the great ironies of history is the fact 
that Hamilton vigorously fought Jefferson on the 
Louisiana Purchase. Yet when Jefferson finally ac- 
complished this great act of national expansion, he 
justified the deed before Congress by accepting 
Hamilton’s broad construction of federal. powers— 
rather than by the narrower conceptions of rigid 
States-Righters. 

Indeed, when we view the American Revolution 
in calm historical perspective, it is impossible to 
imagine the establishment of the Union without 
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Hamilton’s work in the movement for independence, 
in the Philadelphia Convention, as a contributor to 
“The Federalist,” and as an intimate friend, adviser, 
and guide in George Washington’s Cabinet. With- 
out Hamilton, the tottering young Union easily 
might have stumbled into the consuming vortex of 
Europe’s monarchist intrigue and treachery. 

His death on July 12, 1804, following the tragic 
duel with Aaron Burr, ended a brilliant and ener- 
getic career in its very prime. Hamilton was only 
47. Had he lived another quarter-century, his mod- 
erate temperament and sharp judicial mind might 
have eased considerably the trials of our national 
development. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, intro- 
duced the original resolution calling for a Hamilton 
bi-centennial observance, on March 16, 1954. Many 
new nations in the world are trying today to find 
the solid road to freedom and human felicity. Ham- 
ilton’s writing and letters could help and guide them 
all—as they still may help every American to 
revere, protect, and defend our own citadel of 
human fredom. 

We owe much in honor and esteem to the memory 
of Alexander Hamilton. 


F Freedom is contagious, and no fact 
REFUG E of life haunts the Kremlin with 
REGIMENTS more terror. But no Iron Curtain 

ever has been devised which can 
keep out all aspirations to freedom and human 
dignity. 

Such is the reasoning behind the historic Kersten 
Amendment in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
wherein a special fund of $100-million was ear- 
marked for recruitment and supply of Refugee 
Regiments from the enslaved Kremlin satellites. 
Congressman Charles J. Kersten, of Milwaukee, the 
author of this amendment, was defeated in 1954, 
in favor of a Democratic candidate far less vocal 
against the Kremlin terrorists. Nevertheless the 
Kersten Amendment still is in the body of the law. 
Perhaps the time has come to give serious thought 
to its purposes? 

Behind the Kersten Amendment is the sure 
knowledge that thousands of men presently in the 
satellite Communist armies under compulsion still 
do not willingly support international slavery, but 
will, given a chance, join those ranks of freedom 
that hold out some real hope for the ultimate libera- 
tion of their loved ones in their native lands. 

“While there is much evidence of defection from 
these Communist forces, the Kremlin mastery of 
them is yet uncontested by any effective magnet- 
ism from the free world,” Mr. Kersten recently re- 
minded the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Advocates of the Refugee Regiments argue that 
with slight material help, we might thus make allies 
of those who otherwise would be hurled against us 
in battle. No real soldier wants to fight and die for 
Communism. Freedom is the only true inspiration 
to heroism. 

The theory and principle of the Kersten Amend- 
ment has been reaffirmed five times by the Con- 
gress. It needs only be set to work. It would pro- 
vide immediate placement for all new refugees, It 
would invite a steady stream of refugees from every 
Iron Curtain slave-hole. It would give the refugees 
the one great opportunity they seek—to fight for 
the liberation of their native land. Finally, it would 
provide an avenue of hope for all freedom-loving 
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men still in the Communist military machine—the 
burning, living hope that the mere act of escape 
would permit them to turn upon their brutal and 
tyrannical masters. 

If we are correct in our basic assumption that 
every victim of Communism hopes only for the hour 
of liberation, why not direct some of our vast for- 
eign aid spending to paving such an avenue of 
escape? 

The proposed Refugee Regiments would be real 
flying squadrons of freedom. They would be the 
Twentieth Century Minute Men of Liberation. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMUNISM infil 


ondary education in the U. S. is reflected in a recent 
report on a highschool roundtable in Fairfax County, 
Va., adjoining the National Capital in Washington. 

Under the auspices of the Northern Virginia Dis- 
cussion League, students from three high schools 
were dismissed from classes to consider admission 
of Communist China into the U. N. The discussion 
was held in George Mason High School, February 
28, 1957, attended by approximately one-hundred 
students. 

An interested parent observer reported: “There 
was no orderly presentation of facts, no respect for 
the common courtesies of discussion. F 

When the meeting adjourned, a formal statement 
of the “concensus of opinion” was ready for the 
press, a copy handed to each participant. 

This set of “findings” said Red China should be 
admitted to the U. N. promptly, “because Com- 
munism was voted in some ten years ago, repre- 
sents half a billion people, therefore should be 
recognized.” 

Another conclusion found: “The Red revolution 
that took China was for democratic principles, just 
as was our own American Revolution.” 

The fact that Red China fought the U. N. forces 
in Korea was determined by the high school young- 
sters, “to have no bearing on the issue.” (according 
to the prepared summary.) 

The American Legion, which publicly opposes ad- 
mission of Red China to the U. N., was found by the 
students (it says here) ‘“‘to be too biased to have any 
attention paid to it.” 

Finally, the fact that Communist purges have 
slain upwards of 20-million Chinese is good—‘“less 
mouths to feed.” 

This is the sort of intellectual garbage currently 
being pumped into the minds of trusting high school 
children in the 16-18-year age group. 

Often such school discussion groups are financed 
by great national foundations, many of which enjoy 
tax-exempt status in the name of “educational” or 
“philanthropic” purposes and programs. 

The youth of America deserve militant protection 
against such brain-washing operations by certain 
fellow-traveler foundations. 


TAXES The U. S. Chamber of Commerce reports 

the average U. S. wage-earner in 1957 
will work until April 15 to pay his tax bills for the 
year. Then he begins to work for himself and his 
family. 

Including hidden levies on purchases, the average 
family now pays more in taxes each year than in 
house rent. 


VER the redolent hills and woods of Plymouth, 
Mass., can be heard the busy clatter of hammer 
and saw—vivid echoes of 1627, when the Pil- 


grims hacked a new way of life out of the primeval — 


forest. The only thing missing today is an hostile 
circle of gawking Indians. 

The work however, these 330 years later, is exactly 
the same. Land is again divided into lots big enough 
for a house and corn plot. Oak beams, hewn from 
trees more than 300 years old, are held together by 
wooden pegs. Roofs are thatched, and sheepskin 
parchment covers windows. This is the restoration 
of Plymouth Village—New England’s Williamsburg! 

The very spirit of those first years will be recap- 


just a few yards away were the remains of death— 
the abandoned cornfields of a tribe of native Indians 
who had perished three years before in a mysterious 
epidemic, probably smallpox. 

Historians have had to do a lot of historical “patch- 
ing up” to assemble the data on which they are basing 
the recreation of that memorable enterprise. Aging 
records give vivid descriptions of Pilgrim life, but 
often they lack the details that probably were taken 
for granted then, but are hard to visualize from our 
age. 
When the Pilgrims started to build New Plymouth, 
they first laid out a street extending from shore to 
hill. At one end they anchored the ship; at the other 
they placed a_ lookout 
post for Indians. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY RESTORED 


By RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


The path, perhaps one- 
third of a mile long, was 
New England’s first 
street. The records indi- 
cate that the cabins con- 
sisted of one room, 14 by 


— 18 feet. They were much 


tured and the sort of existence the Pilgrims had to 
endure portrayed in detail. Men and boys will work 
in the saw pit, at the grist mill, in the gardens, with 
the same crude tools. Women and girls will spin, 
weave, churn, dip candles, and make pottery just as 
did the busy Pilgrim housewives. 

At the same time, from England, a replica of the 
Mayflower will sail for America, duplicating the orig- 
inal voyage. Mayflower II, an exact copy of the 
staunch Pilgrim ship of “180 tons burden,” was com- 
pleted last year after four years of painstaking re- 
search had given us the exact details for the sturdy 
craft, including the small shallop that led an 18-man 
expedition from the Mayflower to the Plymouth Rock. 

An English crew, led by the noted British sailing 
captain, Alan Villiers, will bring her across the sea 
in April, compressing three months of suffering by 
the original settlers into a 21-day crossing. 

The new Mayflower will be more than a collection 
of curved timbers and unfurled sails patterned to the 
dimensions of an ancient craft. It will be a symbol 
of kinship between two great nations, more so because 
it is a gift from the English people. A quarter of a 
million English men contributed an average of 24 cents 
each, just as the Statue of Liberty came from thou- 
sands of French citizens. 

Meanwhile, the Pilgrim project on this side of the 
Atlantic is progressing. Everything is being done to 
give the crude homes true authenticity, both in con- 
struction and furnishings. Furniture is of the type 
the Pilgrims used, such as trestle tables, benches, 
trundle beds, sea chests and churns. There will be 
looms and coverlets of linsey-woolsey, dyed with but- 
ternut hulls or hemlock bark. Iron kettles and other 
utensils of 1620 will be in their proper places. 

The site is a 100-acre tract along the Eel River, 
deeded by the late Mrs. Henry Hornblower, descendant 
of one of the first families of Plymouth. Here, two 
miles south of the famous Rock, like ghosts out of the 
past, rise First Street and the original 19 thatched 
homes; the Fort Meeting House, the trading post, and 
the Indian Village. Alongside will be a berth for 
Mayflower II. 

There was life and death in this spot when the Pil- 
grims landed. A life-giving spring of water convinced 
the new arrivals that this was the spot to settle. But 


alike, except that some 

had lean-to additions, if 
the family was a large one, At one end was a large 
stone fireplace, from which flowered the warmth and 
the victuals that kept the pioneers alive during those 
early grim winters. 

The first seven cabins were rushed to completion 
before April of that first winter in 1620, so that women 
and children who had been sheltered during the frigid 
months on the Mayflower could be brought ashore 
to live. 

The hardships endured in those days are familiar 
to all, including the fact that half of the valiant party 
died during the first winter and were secretly buried 
to conceal the fact from the Indians, Thirteen of the 
24 heads of family died as well as 20 of the 24 mothers. 

At one time in all the colony there were only 6 or 7 
fully healthy men upon whom all the work fell, and 
who kept the colony alive. They fetched wood, made 
fires, shot and dressed meat, made the beds, washed 
clothes, and attended the entire sick colony. 

In the terrible famine of 1623 the Pilgrims sold 
their clothes and bed coverings to the Indians for 
corn; became servants to the Indians, cutting wood 
and fetching water. Some settlers stole and had to 
be hanged to appease the Indians. Many lived off 
ground nuts and clams. It was only with the help 
of two former captive Indians who had learned Eng- 
lish, that they learned to plant native crops that 
spring. By such a narrow margin did the colony 
survive, Never-ending were the peevish Indian raids, 
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when roads were strewn with mutilated corpses of 
men, women and children. Men took their lives in 
their hands when they left the settlement to hunt or 
farm, and never knew if they would have a family or 
house when they returned. 


These were terrible and agonizing years for our 
early New Englanders, but necessary ones. Someone 
had to break into the wilderness. And, as Plymouth’s 
first Governor, William Bradford, said: 


“That with their miseries they opened a way to 
these new-lands; and after these stormes, with 
what ease other men came to inhabite in them, 
in respecte of the calamities these men suffered ; 
so as they seeme to goe to a bride feaste where 
all things are provided for them.” 


Seven years after the first settlers landed, in the 
census of 1627 (taken preparatory to the even distri- 
bution of cattle) the colonists numbered exactly the 
same—99. Apparently the births and new arrivals 
from England (on the Fortune in 1621 and the Anne 
in 1623) exactly equalled the deaths over a six-year 
period. 

Much of the early history of Plymouth comes from 
the first-person account of Governor William Brad- 
ford, who directed the destinies of the colonists for 
some thirty years. His manuscript, entitled simply 
Of Plimoth Plantation is preserved in the State House 
Library in Boston, where it may be seen by visitors. 

The Mayflower ‘adventure was more than just a 
heroic chapter in history. The Pilgrim Fathers 
brought freedom to this country and laid the founda- 
tions of ordered liberty, on which we pride ourselves 
today. 

In signing the Mayflower Compact while still on 
shipboard, in which it was agreed that the Colony 
should be governed by vote of the majority, they estab- 
lished the first charter of government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

It would be stimulating to freedom if every Amer- 
ican could visit Plymouth, to see with his own eyes 
how our mighty nation was cradled, in hardship and 
travail. For knowing better our national beginnings, 
we would more fully appreciate the great tradition 
of which we are heir and guardian. 


In the words of Governor Bradford: 


“Thus, out of small beginnings greater things 
have been produced by His hand that made all 
things of nothing, and gives being to all things 
that are; and as one small candle may light a 
thousand, so the light here kindled hath shone 
unto many, yea in some sort to our whole Na 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


The Mayflower Compact, above referred to is pos- 
sibly the shortest Constitution or Charter ever writ- 
ten, but to the peoples of the free world among the 
most impressive and important documents conceived 
to the time. Much of our own later American Con- 
stitution of 1787 embodies the thoughts expressed by 
those early settlers in America, in 1620. 

The Compact states, according to Nathaniel Mor- 
ton’s Memorial : 

“In ye name of God, Amen. We whose names are 
underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
Lord, King James, by ye grace of God, of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Ireland, defender of ye faith, having 
undertaken for ye glory of God and advancement of ye 
Christian faith, and honor of our King and country, a 
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Cutaway Drawing of Original Mayflower By John Seamans, 
of Plymouth From Plans By Wm. Baker of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 


voyage to plant ye first colony in ye northern part of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually, 
in ye presence of God and one another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, 
for our better ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of ye ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute and frame such and equal laws, or- 
dinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient 
for ye general good of ye colony, unto which we prom- 
ise all due submission and obedience. In witness 
whereof we have hereunder subscribed our names at 
Cape Cod, ye 11th of November, in ye year of ye reign 
of our sovereign Lord, King James of England, France 
and Ireland, ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fifty- 
fourth, Anno Domini, 1620. 

“Mr. John Carver, Mr. William Brewster, Thomas 
Tinker, John Turner, William Bradford, Mr. Isaac 
Allerton, Mr. Samuel Fuller, Mr. William White, 
Stephen Hopkins, Francis Cook, John Ridgdale, Fran- 
cis Eaton, Mr. Edward Winslow, Capt. Miles Standish, 
John Alden, Mr, William Mullins, Mr. Christopher 
Martin, Mr. Richard Warren, Edward Tilley, Thomas 
Rodgers, Edward Fuller, James Chilton, Digery Priest, 
Richard Clark, John Craxton, John Billington, Joses 
Fletcher, John Goodman, Mr. John Howland, John 
Tilly, Thomas Williams, Gilbert Winslow, Edmond 
Margeson, Peter Brown, Richard Bitteridge, George 
Soule, Richard Gardiner, John Allerton, Thomas Eng- 
lish, Edward Doten, Edward Liester.” 
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Typical Pilgrim Houses of 1620-1627 To Be Included in 
Construction of Pilgrim Village. 
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HE Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, brought 
news of the first Americans to die on the battle 
field in the cause of independence, and the alarm 
spread over the countryside like a brush fire. The 
routed British forces had fallen back to Boston, firing 
the stores of the colonists, raiding everything in their 
path. Now really alarmed by the first resistance of 
the American patriots, the Crown forces were in hasty 
retreat. 
In a field, near Pomfret, Connecticut, a farmer was 
peacefully plowing his land for corn, without a 
thought of war, as he urged on his faithful, slow- 


the other side, in the city of Boston, anxious mothers, 
wives and children were on the house-tops tensely 
watching the preparation for the battle. 

Soon the signal to advance passed along the British 
lines. Up the hill the Red Coats marched in brilliant 
battle-array, with flying flags and beating drums, Be- 
hind the breastworks lay the farmer-patriots awaiting 
a command to fire. On came the British, until they 
were within ten rods of the redoubts. The patriots 
were impatient to open fire, but the order ran down 
the line, “Fire when you see the whites of their eyes.” 

As the British reached the brow of the hill, a sheet 


GENERAL PUTNAM--PATRIOTIC PLOWMAN 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


moving oxen. Then, from a passing messenger came 
the electric news: “The British are on the march. In 
a battle they have killed Americans!” 

The farmer calmly left his team, and without 
changing his working clothes, mounted a horse and 
set off along the country turnpike. Through small 
settlements he dashed, as he spread the news and 
hastened on. Along the way he was joined by other 
farmers, armed with old muskets, some with scythes, 
others with pitchforks, all with furious detérmination 
written on their faces, answering the call to arms. 

For eighteen hours the plowman kept his saddle, 
clear to Boston town. Through the streets he clat- 
tered, and was soon standing before the American of- 
ficer, to enlist in defense of his country. His experi- 
ence as an Indian fighter, and the bravery and ability 
he displayed, won for him a command as Brigadier- 
General, and a few weeks later this determined plow- 
man was leading the Connecticut troops in defense of 
Bunker Hill. 

He fought the British with such gallantry and be- 
came such a menace to them that they offered him a 
command as major-general in the British forces and 
a large sum of money, if he would desert his country 
and join the Crown. In scorn and rage, he spurned 
the offer and fought on with the Americans, now with 
redoubled fury. 

On June 17, 1775, the Massachusetts colonists re- 
ceived a warning that the British headquarters in Bos- 
ton intended to fortify Bunker Hill, a position which 
commanded the city, harbor, and surrounding country. 
The American patriots determined that this should 
not be done. 

The scene was impressive as the venerable silver- 
haired president of Harvard College called upon Al- 
mighty God for protection, while the farmer-soldiers 
marched from Charlestown to Breed’s Hill, a more 
commanding site than Bunker Hill. In the moon- 
light the men toiled fiercely, throwing up entrench- 
ments, yet so silently that the British did not detect 
them, although the patriots were so near at hand they 
could clearly hear the British sentinel’s report, “All’s 
well!” 

Dawn was approaching before the British were 
aware that they had been outmaneuvered—and this by 
a band of farmers, supposedly inexperienced in mili- 
tary affairs. Hastily forming ranks, the Tory forces 
prepared to drive the colonists from the hill, The 
British general crossed the river with 3,000 men. On 


of flame and a storm of bullets greeted them, as one 
gun fired by a mighty hand. The havoc was terrible; 
whole platoons of British soldiers fell, many mortally 
wounded, Again from the breastworks came a volley 
of musketry. The British, unable to endure the fear- 
ful rain of builets, fled down the hill, and out of range. 

The smoke of burning Charlestown covered the re- 
treat and gave the British time to re-group their dis- 
ordered lines. After they had calmed their great sur- 
prise, they again attempted to scale the hill, but again 
were met with a death-dealing fire, fiercer than be- 
fore. Again they fled down the hill. 

Chagrined by the second repulse, the British com- 
mander sent for reinforcements. His forces were not 
going to be defeated by a mere handful of unskilled 
and untrained farmers. So with the larger army, he 
soon made a third attempt to gain the summit. This 
time the British met only feeble resistance, for the am- 
munition of the colonists had given out. 

Over the redoubt the red-coated soldiers dashed, to 
be met with a hail of stones and clubbed with musket 
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General Putnam At Battle of Lexington. 
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butts. The fighting now was hand-to-hand, and most 
furious. In the midst of the struggling body of Brit- 
ish soldiers, the schoolmaster-soldier was desperately 
warding off the bayonets thrust at him. A British 
soldier who knew the patriot to be a major-general, 
despite his clothes, seized a musket, and with delib- 
erate aim, fired. The schoolmaster reeled and fell to 
the ground—dead. 

The colonists, without powder or bullets, were forced 
to evacuate their position, driven out by superior num- 
bers. America had lost one of her truest sons, who, 
refusing to wait for his commission as a general, had 
taken up arms in the ranks. 

A British commander, when he learned of the death 
of his worthy foe, paid tribute to his memory, saying, 
“He was worth five-hundred ordinary rebels.” And 
in the annals of battle, there is not a more unselfish 
example of heroic fidelity to country than that of the 
schoolmaster of Bunker Hill—General Joseph Warren. 

After the battles of Lexington and Concord, the 
British were in Boston with five warships and four 
floating batteries in the harbor. A hastily-gathered 
collection of some 16,000 Americans was encamped 
outside the town limits, most of them in Cambridge. 
The American plan was to keep the British bottled up 
in Boston, thus to starve them out and force them 
away. 

To either side, possession of the Charlestown Pen- 
insula was important. Upon hearing that General 
Gage had planned to occupy Bunker Hill, on the pen- 
insula, on the night of June 18, the Americans, act- 
ing through their “Committee of Safety,” which was, 
in effect, the executive committee of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, decided to anticipate the 
British move and to occupy Bunker Hill first. 

General Ward, leading the Massachusetts troops, 
was the commanding officer of the engagement. Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, the “patriotic plowman,” held a 
similar command of the Connecticut forces. To Col- 
onel Prescott was delegated the momentous task of 
leading 1,000 or more men on to Charlestown Penin- 
sula on the night of June 16, throwing up the breast- 
works and defending them. Prescott’s task was so 
perilous that some of his men actually believed there 
might be treachery afoot. The peninsula was some- 
what pear-shaped, extending out into waters wholly 
at the merey of British warships. This battle area 
was connected with the mainland by the thin stem of 
the pear. 

To completely surround and compel the surrender 
of Prescott’s men, the British had only to sever the 
stem with their ships’ guns, or if they decided for a 
fight on land, to land near the stem, make a retreat 
impossible for Prescott, and prevent his relief by re- 
inforceements. But when the British finally attacked, 
about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of June 17, they 
staged a frontal advance upon Prescott’s breastworks. 

They succeeded in dislodging the Americans only 
after three attacks, the first two of which resulted in 
heavy losses. Then the remnants of Prescott’s force, 
under Colonel John Stark, of New Hampshire, who 
had come in support of Prescott, and other scattering 
groups which had, in some way, filtered through and 
reached the fighting sector, came in to the battle. 

The daring and courage of the American Minute- 
Men will live forever in patriotic memory. The 
Colonial forces could not, by any stretch of the im- 
agination, be called an army. The 16,000 patriots had 
rushed to Cambridge from four New England Colon- 
ies, after news of Lexington and Concord. They came 
under officers hastily elected from their own number. 
Save for a few who had seen service in the French 
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Boston In 1770-74. 


and Indian War, like General Putnam, none, either 
officers or men, had previously seen battle, or anything 
resembling military service. They were raw recruits 
from the farms, albeit many were expert riflemen, 
since they had depended upon their guns for protec- 
tion from Indians, and to secure game. 

Their outpouring from farms and villages was “like 
the unorganized rush of men upon the alarm of fire.” 
After receiving the news from Lexington, on April 20, 
the Minute Men of Nottingham, New Hampshire, cov- 
ered the 55 miles to Cambridge in less than twenty 
hours, and were parading on Cambridge Common 
when General Putnam rode in from his home in Con- 
necticut. 

This was the temper of “Old Put” as he left his 
plow in its furrow and rushed off to Cambridge. The 
story is told graphically by his son, Daniel, who, a 
boy of fifteen at the time, wrote later of his father: 
“When the time came, he loitered not, but left me, the 
driver of his team, to unyoke it in the furrow, and not 
many days after to follow him to camp.” 

In these opening engagements of the American Rey- 
olution, our forces lost about a third of their fighting 
men, and gained not an inch of territory. But the 
British also lost a third of their men, with a total of 
1,054 casualties, as against 449 among the colonists. 
Only Waterloo and Gettysburg equaled, years later, 
the proportion of killed to the number of troops in 
action. 

By late summer, General Putnam had moved to the 
fort at Brooklyn. On August 27 the British were 
landing troops on Long Island, ready to attack the 
American garrison at Brooklyn. 

The defenders of the fort were greatly outnumbered, 
but determined to hold their ground. The British 
general divided his forces into three commands. Under 

(See GENERAL PuTNAM, page 32) 
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Paul Revere’s Own Conception of British Bottling Up of 
Boston. 
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papers on moving trains is a fantastic idea, but 
it worked for Thomas A. Edison. The idea was 
born in the mind of a 15-year-old boy, who later be- 
came one of America’s greatest inventive geniuses. 
It was in 1862 that the idea first blossomed. The 
seed was the great demand for news on the progress 
of the War Between the States. To satisfy this want 
Edison, a candy and newspaper boy on a Grand Trunk 
system, hit on the idea of publishing a weekly news- 
paper on wheels—a newspaper devoted to war and 
other news of special interest to persons living along 


Cree may regard the publishing of news- 


newspaper on wheels, the Trans-Continental, the first 
daily newspaper was printed aboard the “Pullman 
Hotel Express”—the first passenger train to cross the 
continent without requiring passengers to change cars. 
It was a special all-Pullman train which carried 130 
members of the Boston Board of Trade and their fam- 
ilies from Boston to San Francisco and return, via 
the Boston & Albany, New York Central, Union Pacific 
and Western Pacific railroads—a trip which extended 
from May 23 to July 1, 1870. 

The Trans-Continental, a four-page three-column 
daily, was printed on a small Gordon press set up 
in the baggage car. 
In the forward end 


EARLY NEWSPAPER ON WHEELS 


By GEORGE W. GRUPP 


of the adjoining 
smoking car Mr. W. 
R. Steele, the editor, 
had his office, which 
was equipped with a 
walnut roll top desk, 


and some walnut fil- 


the Grand Trunk route between Detroit and Port 
Huron, Michigan. 

After Edison received permission from the conduc- 
tor to publish a newspaper on the train, he bought, 
in Detroit, a small second-hand press and some type 
which he installed in the baggage car. This baggage 
car was divided into three compartments—one for 
mail, another for luggage, and a third for smoking. 
Since practically no one used the smoking compart- 
ment, perhaps because of its lack of ventilation, young 
Edison used it to store his newspapers and candy, and 
to set up his printing plant. 

During his leisure as a train “butcher boy,” Edison 
worked as a publisher, editor, compositor, pressman 
and newsdealer. His four page Weekly Herald sold 
for three cents a copy, or eight cents a month to reg- 
ular customers, 

This newspaper was first published on February 38, 
1862. It had an average circulation of 400 copies per 
issue, and was the world’s first weekly newspaper 
published on a moving train. 

George Stephenson, the famous English engineer, 
while making a tour of inspection of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, met young Edison and became acquainted 
with his newspaper. Stephenson told the editor of 
the London Times about Edison’s enterprise. And, 
the Times, in turn, printed an article on Edison’s 
project by describing it as the world’s first newspaper 
ever published on a moving train. 

Young Edison was not content with merely being 
a train “butcher boy” and publisher. He next set up 
a chemical laboratory adjacent to his printing plant 
in the baggage car. This little laboratory resulted in 
an unfortunate experience. One day as the train was 
rocking along at about 30 miles an hour it gave a 
sudden lurch over a stretch of faulty roadbed. A 
stick of phosphorus fell from the shelf to the car floor. 
Before Edison could pick it up it had burst into flame. 
The train was stopped. Young Edison tried to put 
out the fire, but was not successful. The train con- 
ductor, however, with buckets of water, put out the 
fire and saved the baggage car from destruction. This 
done the conductor, in a state of fury, threw Edison, 
his chemical laboratory and printing facilities off the 
car—leaving tearful young Tom with his belongings 
standing by the side of the tracks as the train 
moved on. 

Eight years after Edison published the first weekly 


ing cabinets in which 

were stored “half- 
tones” and his small “morgue” which he carried with 
him. 

Each issue of this journal published regular dis- 
patches from the Associated Press, which were picked 
up along the route. It printed thumbnail illustrated 
biographies of the train’s distinguished passengers 
such as George Pullman, Senator Wilford Woodruff, 
and others. It covered all of the social events aboard 
the train such as concerts, lectures, and community 
singing around the two Burdett organs—one in each 
of the two parlor cars. And, believe it or not, it ac- 
tually published some advertisements. 


In one issue it reported an account of two large 
boxes of chewing tobacco which were presented to the 
passengers by Messrs, K. C. Barkett & Company of 
Detroit. In another item it reported the presentation 
of a barrel of ale by Messrs. Brewer & Bemis of 
Omaha. 

The editor wrote a glowing account on how herds 
of bison raced with the train as it roared across the 
prairies. 

At Salt Lake City the train stopped long enough 


Thomas A. Edison, age 15, As He Appeared When Pub- 
lishing the World’s First Weekly Newspaper on a mov- 
ing Train. 
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to board as dinner guests the founders of the Mormon 
Church, George A. Smith and Brigham Young. 

Brigham Young told editor Steele that he had re- 
ceived only eleven days of schooling. At the age of 
69, he continued, he had only 16 living wives and 40 
living children. 

On the eastbound trip of the “Pullman Hotel Ex- 
press,’ Mr. Steele published an item which described 
how swarms of crushed fat crickets formed on the 
rails a “Glutinous substance resembling grease; and 
the wheels of the locomotive soon revolved helplessly 
without moving the train.” 

The emotions aroused by those crickets are not com- 
parable to the excitement created by publication of 
the four-page Big Four Daily, (“Price $5 each, but 
given away free to friends of the New York Central 
Lines”), on board the Big Four sixteen-car “Cox 
Special” train which carried the Ohio delegates, plus 
some Kentucky and Indiana friends, to the 1920 San 
Francisco Democratic national convention, from Day- 
ton, Ohio, and return, via the Big Four, Missouri 
Pacific and Santa Fe. 

The idea of publishing the breezy Big Four Daily— 
the first daily newspaper to be published on a moving 
train loaded with delegates headed for a national 
political convention, was born in the mind of Alan 
Rogers, publicity manager of the Big Four Railroad. 

Each day the paper carried Ohio news dispatches 
sent by Governor James M. Cox’s newspaper—the 
Dayton News. The political news was usually written 
and edited by one of the convention correspondents 
on board. And newspapermen aboard, who had ex- 
perience as printers, helped C. A. Radford, set the type. 

The combined editorial, composing and press room 
of the train daily was located in the luggage section 
of the baggage car. The printing was done on a 12x18 
Chandler & Price Gordon press operated by foot. 

On the second day out of Dayton the treadle on the 
foot-power attachment broke. As a result, on the re- 
mainder of the round trip, the press was hand oper- 
ated by such distinguished persons as U. 8. Senator 
Atlee Pomerene, Congressman T. T. Ansberry, ex- 
Congressman J. H, Goeke, Ohio State Senator Howell 
Wright, Fire Marshal William Leonard of Columbus, 
Ohio, and many others. 

Since the type cases had to be placed lengthwise in 
the car, C. A. Radford, the chief compositor, became 
“ar-sick when he stood over them. He solved his prob- 
lem by setting type as he sat in a car seat with a tray 
of type in his lap. 

One day, Alan Rogers, the editor, created quite a 
stir amongst the passengers by publishing a picture 
of Senator Pomerene’s wife, from a half-tone which 
Radford had brought along. 

While crossing the Great American Desert, editor 
Rogers had a hot time. He claims that the heat was 
so great in the baggage-car press room that one set of 
ink rollers started to melt. To prevent a complete 
breakdown of the press, he claims he rushed with the 
duplicate set of rollers to the dining car where he 
placed them in a refrigerator. 

Editor Rogers had other mechanical headaches, In- 
termittently the press suffered from “car-sickness,” or 
was it mechanical “Rocky Mountain Canary” can- 
tankerousness? Whatever it was, when the press 
jammed no amount of oral or physical persuasion from 
editor Rogers and printer Radford could get it to 
move. 

Since these “jamming” experiences usually took 
place in the early hours of the morning, Radford or 
Rogers would rush through the train to call some 


The Trans-¢ ontinental, 


Front Page of First Edition of Trans-Continental Daily 
Newspaper Published on First Trans-Continental Train 
Between Atlantic and Pacific Seaboards. 


mechanical engineers out of their berths. Two or three 
of them usually would stroll forward to the press room 
dressed in their pajames. They would crawl under 
the grimy press and coax the “car-sick” or “stubborn” 
machinery into motion so the passengers on the “Cox 
Special” would have their favorite morning newspaper, 
the Big Four Daily, when they sat down to breakfast! 

Thomas A. Edison was born at Milan, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1847. He received instruction from his 
mother, and at twelve years old became a newsboy 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, later learned telegraphy 
and worked as an operator at various places in the 
United States and in Canada. He invented many 
telegraphic appliances, including the automatic re- 
peater, quadruplex telegraph and printing telegraph. 

Establishing a workshop first in Newark, N. J., he 
later moved it to Menlo Park, and finally to West 
Orange, N. J. He invented the machines for quadru- 
plex and sextuplex telegraph transmission; the carbon 
telegraph transmitter, microtasimeter for detection of 
small changes in temperature; the megaphone, the 
phonograph, the aerophone, incondescent lamp and the 
light system; later the kinescope and the kinetophone, 
the telescribe and other appliances. 
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Second Page of Edison’s First Edition of Weekly Published 
On Train February 13, 1862, Operating Between Detroit 
and Port Huron, Michigan. 
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HE celebration at Jamestown this year throws 
the world spotlight on Virginia history. In a very 
real sense all American history begins with the 
landing of the first settlers at Jamestown in 1607. 
The story of Fredericksburg, one of Virginia’s most 
historic cities, on the Rappahannock River, half way 
between Washington and Richmond, revolves around 
the Jamestown settlement. Many of Fredericksburg’s 
old landmarks are intimately associated with early 
colonial life. The site near which the city is located is 
believed to have been visited first in 1608 by Captain 
John Smith and a small crew of men who arrived at 
the falls of the Rappahannock and encountered there 


Kenmore was sold to pay the debt he had incurred to 
make the guns used in winning the battle of York- 
town. It was there that General Washington, who 
often visited Kenmore, sought rest after the York- 
town victory. 

Kenmore is now a beautiful estate, having been 
fully restored under the direction of the late Charles 
0. Cornelis of the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Many of the furnishings are loans from the museum. 
Only an hour’s drive from Washington, by way of 
Mount Vernon, it stands in all its original beauty and 
simplicity. 

Kenmore’s destiny has been one of service. Dur- 
ing the War Between the 
States it was used as a hos- 


HISTORIC FREDERICKSBURG 


By MINNIE MAY THAYER 


pital, and more recently, dur- 
ing two World Wars, thon- 
sands of service men were en- 
tertained there, and still are. 
On such occasions refresh- 
ments are served, which always 
includes tea and the famous 


gingerbread made from the 


a formidable band of the Rappahannock Indians. As 
the river then was wider and deeper, the city soon be- 
came an important port of trade. Ocean-going barges 
and schooners with cargoes from the West Indies, 
Liverpool and many other ports, came to Fredericks- 
burg, and in return bore consignments of tobacco and 
wheat to English and Scotch merchants. The town was 
legally established in 1727 and named for Frederick, 
son of George II. 

Fredericksburg today, is a hub for tourist traffic to 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown, Charlottesville, 
and Richmond. 

No place outside Fredericksburg, with the exception 
of Mount Vernon, is so closely related to the life of 
Washington. Nearby are the sites of his birth and 
boyhood. There is also the well-preserved home of 
Mary, his mother, and that of his sister Betty. 

Because of such associations, Kenmore, an old land- 
mark in Fredericksburg, has become in recent years 
the subject of more than ordinary interest. In 1922 
this old estate, once a Colonial home of some signifi- 
cance, was scheduled to be sold at auction for non- 
payment of taxes. It stood a relic in its own right, 
having had a part in the colonial history of America 
as the home of Colonel Fielding Lewis, a noteworthy 
gentleman who had the good fortune to win the hand 
of George Washington’s only sister, Betty, and whose 
services in the colonies contributed in a measure to 
America’s Independence. 

The story of Kenmore’s rescue and preservation is a 
national epic. On May 6, 1922, President Calvin 
Coolidge made a public appeal for its preservation as 
an historic shrine. The late Vivian Minor Fleming 
initiated the idea of saving Kenmore. She was as- 
sisted by her daughter, Mrs. H. H. Smith of Fred- 
ericksburg, known affectionately as “Miss Annie.” 
Throughout the years these two women were leaders 
in the affairs of the Kenmore Association, of which 
Mrs. Fleming was the first president. 

When Colonel Lewis brought his bride to Kenmore 
he was a member of the House of Burgesses. Later 
he was appointed by the Virginia Assembly as Chief 
Commissioner for the manufacture of arms, in which 
role he played an important part in America’s struggle 
for independence. It is said that when Virginia funds 
were no longer available he used his own to equip 
three regiments for service. When he died in 1781, 


recipe of Mary Washington. 

The interior of the mansion 
with its many magnificent furnishings of the Chippen- 
dale period, stirs the imagination with scenes of 
Colonial days. The ornate ceilings of the library and 
drawing room were executed by a certain French ar- 
tist who did the same work at Mount Vernon. Among 
its famous features is the overmantel depicting scenes 
in bas relief drawn from Aesop’s Fables and done 
especially for the benefit of the Lewis children. 

In the entrance hall stands the famous Mary Wash- 
ington Clock, made in London in 1705. 

To the rear of the mansion, the beautiful gardens 
were restored by the Garden Club of Virginia. The 
Boxwood Walk once led to the Mary Washington 
Cottage, near the estate. In this connection it might 
be said that Kenmore is a part of the Mary Wash- 
ington home, where lived the aged mother of Wash- 
ington after she moved from Ferry Farm, across the 
river, where George had spent his boyhood and where, 
according to tradition, he cut down the cherry tree. 

This famous house, at the corner of Charles and 
Lewis Streets, has all the original features of appear- 
ance and architecture and is well preserved. 

The front room, in which Mary Washington died, 
is furnished as it was during her lifetime. Over the 
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mantel is a picture of General Washington presenting 
his mother at the Peace Ball in Fredericksburg in 
1783, following the British surrender at Yorktown. 

Near the cottage is the one remaining horse-chestnut 
tree planted by Washington, to shade the walk be- 
tween his mother’s cottage and Kenmore, There were 
originally 13, named for each of the thirteen colonies. 

One of the most impressive items in the cottage is a 
drawing showing the gallant hero taking humble leave 
of his aged mother. It was the last parting, she told 
him, as he bade her farewell before taking up his du- 
ties as President—a touching scene of sorrow and 
devotion. 

At the rear of the cottage is the old kitchen with its 
blackened brick walls, its large fireplace and numerous 
cooking utensils. They are there today as they were 
in Mary Washington’s lifetime. Outside, in the center 
of a trim lawn enclosed by large boxwood, is the old 
sundial. 

Another of Fredericksburg’s notable landmarks is 
the quaint little group of offices of James Monroe, 
where he began his practice of law in 1786, and where 
are displayed many of his personal treasures of a life- 
time. Monroe is believed to have held more high offi- 
ces than any other man before or since. He was four 
times Governor of Virginia, negotiator of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, author of the Monroe Doctrine, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of War, Minister to England, 
France and Spain, and twice President of the United 
States. While a member of the Continental Congress 
he married the beautiful Elizabeth Kortright of New 
York. In Paris she was regarded as the most stately 
and beautiful of the White House first ladies, emin- 
ently fitted to succeed the charming Dolly Madison. 

The Monroes were the first to occupy the rebuilt 
White House after the original had been burned in 
the War of 1812. They brought with them many of 
the handsome furnishings purchased in France while 
he was Minister to that country. These are now in the 
law offices at Fredericksburg. Copies of these originals 
were made at Mrs, Herbert Hoover’s request, and are 
now in the Monroe Room at the White House. 

The room to the left of the entrance hall contains 
the Louis XVI desk purchased in France, on which 
Monroe signed the Monroe Doctrine. Its secret com- 
partment was not discovered until 75 years after his 
death, when it was found to contain many valuable 
documents and letters. On the desk are some of his 
private collection of books bearing his bookplate. His 
eye glasses rest on the open pages of his Bible. Over 
the mantel is an original painting of Monroe by Rem- 
brandt Peale. 

The room to the right of the entrance hall holds 
other valuable pieces. Mrs. Monroe’s brocaded court 
gowns, wedding slippers, jewelry, laces, fans and 
Sevres china are exhibited. 

Monroe maintained a real friendship with Lafay- 
ette. When the latter was wounded at Brandywine, 
Monroe carried his friend from the field of battle. 
Monroe himself had fought through many major en- 
gagements. He crossed the Delaware in the advance 
guard of Washington’s forces, and carried through 
the remainder of his life a British musketball in his 
shoulder, received at the Battle of Trenton. 

Plans for a library addition to the office building 
at Fredericksburg have been completed and will house 
many books and other objects related to Monroe’s 
busy life. 

The proposed library will be built as an additional 
wing to the present museum, and will be open to 
qualified students for research. 

Within the city are many other old buildings and 
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‘ashington, Mother of George 
Washington Among Many Historical Landmarks at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


landmarks connected with Colonial history. Fred- 
ericksburg is proud of the home where John Paul 
Jones lived when he visited his brother, William, as 
a youth. John Paul returned to his native Scotland, 
and later came back to America and to Fredericks- 
burg. 

In the center of Washington Avenue is the Monu- 
ment to General Hugh Mercer who was killed at the 
Battle of Princeton in 1777. It was erected in 1906, 
just 100 years after the appropriation had been made 
by Congress. Somehow the project had been over- 
looked. 

A lasting friendship had been established between 
General Mercer and Washington during the Braddock 
campaign, and because of this friendship Mercer left 
his home in Pennsylvania to settle in Fredericksburg 
to practice medicine The Hugh Mercer Apothecary 
Shop, at Caroline and Amelia Streets, is a quaint old 
frame building with dormer windows. Here patriots 
assembled before the Revolution. 

St. George’s Church was built in 1732 by Col. Henry 
Willis, who also gave the land for the court house. 
He was the first rector of the church and an uncle of 
Patrick Henry. James Madison was a vestryman at 
this church. 

The old Masonic Lodge where George Washington 

(See Freperickssurc, page 32) 


Garden View of President James Monroe’s Law Office At 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


HE United States is today enjoying one of the 
finest prosperities of its history. A revival of the 
principles of economic freedom, under which 
America grew to greatness in the past, has helped to 
create more jobs, more income, and more leisure, and 
more education and capacity to appreciate the good 
things of life for the American people than they have 
ever had before. We have shown that free men work- 
ing together in a free world can provide an abundance 


been going up a little too fast. 
inflation. 

To preserve our prosperity without danger of seri- 
ous interruption, we need to spend less and save 
more. 

One of the greatest necessities for this country’s 
economic balance is for the National Government to 
keep its own affairs in balance. This means a bal- 
anced budget. 

We have had some success in achieving this goal. 
When President Eisenhower came to Washington, he 
found the Government facing a defi- 
cit for fiscal 1953 of $91% billion 


That creates price 


BUDGET MUST BE CUT! 


By HON. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Under-Secretary of the Treasury 


(One of the world’s foremost authorities on banking and finance warns 
that the American people are spending too much money. Inflation can 
be checked only through more savings—by everybody. These observa- 
tions by Secretary Burgess present the theme of his historic address, 
March 11, before a division of the American Bankers Association, in 
New York. His remarks offer every citizen a personal guide to sus- 


tained prosperity.) 


and a prospective deficit for 1954 of 
$10 billion. By reducing expendi- 
tures, the new Administration held 
the fiscal 1954 deficit to $3 billion, 
and, by fiscal 1956, with the aid of 
improved revenues from a growing 
economy, it had moved the Govern- 
ment into the black. The surplus 
for 1956 was $1.6 billion, and sim- 
ilar surpluses are expected for both 
fiscal 1957 and 1958. This is after 
a tax cut of $7.4 billion widely dis- 
tributed among the people. 

But there is a fly in the ointment: 
these budgets are balanced at high, 


and new at rising, levels. 


—in peace—far above the capacity of government-run 
economies. 


The very vigor of our economy, however, brings its 
own problems. In this period of high national pros- 
perity, with business and consumer confidence high, 
the demands on our economy are greater than ever. 

We are, in fact, trying to do just a little more than 
we have the men and materials and money to do it 
with. As evidence, note the advertisements for en- 
gineers and other scientific and technical men in our 
Sunday newspapers; the shortages of some types of 
steel; tighter credit; and the tendency of prices to 
rise after several years of stability. 

Our privilege today is to enjoy our prosperity. But 
our responsibility for ourselves and our children is to 
see that it lasts, that it grows steadily instead of fall- 
ing into the old, bad pattern of boom and bust. All 
too often in the past, great prosperity has meant in- 
flation followed by deflation. 

We have a great opportunity today to turn away 
from the old pattern—to avoid the inflation and the 
later deflation. We know how, if we use courage and 
common sense. I’m not referring just to the Govern- 
ment. I’m referring to everyone—businessmen and 
consumers just as much as government. 

There is one word which seems to me to describe 
better the kind of action we need to keep our eco- 
nomic life wholesome and free from inflation; it is the 
word “balance.” If we can keep our private and pub- 
lic affairs in balance—avoiding excesses—we can as- 
sure a sound and generous growth. 

We all know that is so in the family. We must 
have balance between spending and saving—borrowing 
and paying debts—so we can have the good things of 
life without sleepless nights of worry over how to pay 
the bills. 

It is the same for the Nation; we must keep spend- 
ing and saving in balance. That is our problem as a 
Nation today; we have been spending a little too fast 
for our sayings. Our debts, private and public, have 


The budgeted expenditures for 

1958 come to almost $72 billion 

This is less than the last Truman budget for 1953 of 

$7414 billion and his proposed 1954 budget of $78 

billion. But it is $744 billion above the low point of 
$6414 billion of 1955. 

The $72 billion budget for 1958 is a smaller share 
of the national income than even the $6414 billion of 
1955, but it is, I believe, too big for the long-term 
best interests of the country. It calls for taking from 
the people an amount of taxes that hampers economic 
progress. 


This is not a free-wheeling, liberal-handed budget. 
It comes to the Congress after the most earnest efforts 
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by the Budget Bureau and the President to keep it 
down. 

About a third of the increase since 1955 is in the 
military—and that after many economies in that de- 
partment. The cost of new weapons and research 
in weapons is staggering. But even more disastrous 
could be any weakening in our strength. That strength 
stands between the free world and chaos. We can- 
not afford to use the meat ax on the military budget, 
though we must subject it to ceaseless rigorous exam- 
ination. 

Another fact we must recognize is that the coun- 
try’s growth calls for growth in some essential Gov- 
ernment services, such as the goods and people going 
through Customs, the volume of letters handled by 
the Post Office, the air traffic serviced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and others. 

Again, the 1958 budget includes raises in recent 
years in salaries of Federal workers, including the 
Armed Forces, which were essential to keep the Gov- 
ernment staffed with competent people. Even so, the 
losses of many of the best workers to better-paid pri- 
vate positions is a serious drain. 

But after all explanations, the budget is still too 
big for the future best good of the citizens of this 
country. Why, and what can you do? 

Aside from defense, the budget is so large because 
it reflects the pressures of all groups of the people 
on the Congress and on the administration. The bud- 
get is not something the administration makes up each 
year out of whole cloth. Much of it is obligated years 
before. Much of it is dictated by the laws the Con- 
gress has passed. All of this is a response to what 
the people demand. 

It would be an interesting and, I suspect, a shock- 
ing thing to find how many of any American audience 
are members of some pressure group urging expendi- 
tures on the Federal Government. The lobbies in 
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Washington representing these groups are skilled and 
powerful, and sometimes ruthless. 

The administration is working vigorously every day 
to find ways to give the country the protection and 
the service that are essential. But it needs the help 
of every thoughtful citizen. 


“I Have a Feeling, I’m Not Wanted!” 


IRA E. BENNETT, Managing Editor of the 
died in his Washington 
home at 11 a. m. Tuesday, March 26. In his 89th 


year, he had been in declining health for several 
months. 


NATIONAL Repustic, 


Active in journalism for almost 70 years, after 
starting his career in Ensenada, Mexico, as edi- 
tor of the Bennett 
achieved international distinction as editor of 
The Washington Post, a berth he relinquished in 
1933. He then served for several years as con- 
sultant to the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
the U. 8. House of Representatives, an assign- 
ment which drew heavily upon his rich and in- 
timate knowledge of public affairs since Recon- 
struction days. He had served the San Diego 
Union, San Francisco Chronicle, and McClure 
News Syndicate. He took over editorial direc- 
tion of the Nationa. Rervuetic in 1954, 


Lower Californian, Mr. 


Here, his sharp and incisive mind illuminated 
every facet of domestic and international affairs. 
His buoyant wit, often puckish but always gen- 
tle, gave lilt and flavor to his appraisals of cur- 
rent events. His estimate of men and moods in 
public affairs was all but unfailing. His grasp 
of history was sure and strong, and his judg- 


ments always were suffused with charity and 
tolerance. 


As a member of the Gridiron Club of Wash- 
ington for many years and its President and as 
one of the founders of the National Press Club, 
Mr. Bennett enjoyed the confidence and cordial 
esteem of ranking Government officials in every 
Administration since that of William McKinley. 


The Publishers and Staff of the Nationa. 
Rervustic extend to Mr. Bennett’s widow and 
family sincere condolence on the death of a dis- 
tinguished American and an unequivocal patriot. 


Bee 


COMMUNIST EDITORS DEFY CONGRESS 


ENEMY (Continued from Page 10) 


attorney has held that Detroit still has a city ordi- 
nance under which sale of the book can be banned. 
“Ten North Frederick” is a novel by John O’Hara. 


American Bar Association Upholds Congress 


In a “friend of the court” brief filed in the United 
States Supreme Court, the American Bar Association 
argues that the court should “exercise . . . judicial 
realism” and uphold the right of committees of Con- 
gress to require witnesses to name persons known by 
them to have been Communists. The brief was filed 
in the case of James T. Watkins, organizer for the 
United Auto Workers, who was finally fined $500 and 
handed a suspended sentence of a year in jail for con- 
tempt. Watkins was called before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and testified that he 
had cooperated with Reds in the labor union move- 
ment, but when the committee attempted to pin him 
down he refused to name any of the persons with whom 
he had cooperated and were known to him as Com- 
munists. 


The American Bar Association’s Special Committee 
on Communist Tactics filed the brief urging the court 
to uphold. the Congressional Committee citations, 
arguing that any unwarranted limitation placed on 
the committees by the courts “would result in irre 
parable harm to this co-ordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The U. 8. Solicitor General told the court the Con- 
gressional Committee had asked Watkins nothing 
about Communist infiltration of unions although he 
was well qualified to testify on the subject. 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., national chairman of the left- 
wing Americans for Democratic Action a pro-New 
Deal political pressure group, appeared in behalf of 
Watkins. 


Red Propagandists Unmasked 


A special sub-committee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities recently held a three-day hear- 
ing in New York City on Communist publications and 
propaganda and ran into an array of witnesses, fifty in 
all, seeking cover of the First and Fifth Amendments. 

Eight persons, in addition to John Gates, editor of 
the Communist Daily Worker, balked at committee 
questions. 

Joseph Starobin, former foreign editor of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker did not plead possible self-in- 
crimination, but remained silent when the committee 
asked him questions about other persons he had known 
to be active in the Party. He allegedly broke with the 
Party in 1953, 

Some idea of the extent of publishing and propa- 
ganda work by the Communists was gleaned from 
some of the testimony when Jessica Smith Abt, editor 
of The New World, successor to Soviet Russia Today, 
and wife of John Abt, former New Deal officeholder, 
testified the monthly’s circulation had dropped to be- 
tween 6,500 and 7,000, and as Rose Baron testified 
the Workers (Communist) Bookshop in New York 
City sold about $12,000 worth of books including for- 
eign and domestic Communist publications. 

Mrs. Margaret Cowl Krumbein, who operates Im- 
ported Publications and Products in New York said 
she imports about $8,000 worth of publications an- 
nually from the Soviet Union in addition to Commu- 
nist publications from satellite countries and from 
Red China. 


Playwright Arthur Miller (left) Husband of Marilyn Mon- 

roe Arraigned by Federal Court on Charges of Contempt 

of Congress and His Attorney Joseph Rauh, of Americans 
For Democratic Action 


Documents were presented to link a number of 
Fifth-amendment witnesses with certain other Commu- 
nist publications, including James 8. Allen, alias Saul 
Auerbach, of International Publishers; Joseph Felshin 
who has written as Joseph Fields for Century Pub- 
lishers; Milton Howard, editor of Masses and Main- 
stream and Ordway Southard, Communist candidate 
for governor in Alabama in 1942, 


Communists Infiltrate N.A.A.C.P. 
Witness Says 


A special committee of the Louisiana legislature 
heard testimony, March 8, that the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Colored People “has 
become a vehicle of the Communist Party.” 

The testimony came from Manning Johnson, 49, a 
New York Negro employed as a research scholar in 
the Department of Justice, Washington, D. C, 

Johnson renounced the Communist Party in 1949, 
after several years of active membership. His appear- 
ance before the Louisiana legislative inquiry was re- 
ported in the Congressional Record for March 12, 
1957. 

Johnson described the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Negro boycott advocate of Montgomery, Ala., 
as a leader “who is creating a psychosis of hate, lead- 


DEATH OF A RED HERRING 


“T think the time has come for the free na- 
tions of the world to close ranks to combat 
resurgent Russian expansionism in the fact of 
the brutal revival of Stalinism. We need bold 
and decisive moves to make more effective our 
grand strategy of common security. . ... The 
more we deal with the Russians, the more we | 
realize that they cannot or will not change | 
their determination to dominate the world.” 


Harry 8S, TRUMAN 
(March 18, 1957) 
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ing Southern Negroes down the road to bloodshed and 
destruction.” 

“Any policy that advocates the destruction of 100 
years’ progress of the American Negro, such as King 
is supporting, cannot be anything but wrong,” the wit- 
ness said. “If he is not stopped soon the good Negroes 
will suffer. 

“A big family quarrel is going on in the upper 
echelon of the NAACP between the White liberals, 
eggheads, Socialists, and Communists for control of 
the Negroes of the U. 8.” 

The Communist Party and the NAACP “stand hand 
in hand,” Johnson added. 

Johnson introduced literally dozens of pieces of 
documentary evidence to show the Communists are 
infiltrating southern organizations and seeking to dis- 
turb the racial tranquility of the South. 

“The Communist sees the NAACP as a national lib- 
eration movement from Maryland to Texas, through 
the Nation’s black belt,” Johnson testified. “They have 
pounced upon the NAACP because it is one of the most 
influential mixed-breed organizations in the country.” 

He called Howard University for Negroes in Wash- 
ington, D. C., “a hotbed for Communists.” 

He said the Southern Regional Council and the 
Southern Conference of Human Welfare “are trans- 
mission belts” for Communism in the Southland. 

Johnson testified that the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil financed chiefly by the Ford Foundation’s Fund For 
The Republic, was given office space in Atlanta by 
Methodist Bishop Arthur Moore. Members of the 
council include the Very Rev, Maurice V. Shean, dean 
of the Roman Catholic Oratory at Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Marion 8. Wright, of Linville, N. C.; Dr. Gordon B. 
Hancock, professor emeritus, Virginia Union College. 


Reds Working In Negro Churches 


Johnson’s story was corroborated by Leonard Pat- 
terson, Negro hack driver and longshoreman from New 
York, who spent ten years in the Communist Party 
before leaving it in 1987. Both Johnson and Patter- 
son emphasized Communist infiltration of many Negro 
churches throughout the South. 

“They are working specifically in the Negro churches 
to give a cloak of respectability te Communism behind 
the door of the church,” Johnson said. “That puts them 
in a position to pressure the pastor.” 

Another witness at the Baton Rouge hearings was 
Mrs. Martha Edmiston, who said she was an FBI 
undercover agent among Communists. She is pres- 
ently a reporter for the Middletown, O., Journal. She 
said she once gave an elderly Negro couple some money 
and was taken to task by Red leaders who told her, 
“You do not give money to the poor, you give them 
pamphlets so you can incite them.” 

Sergeant Hubert Badeaux, expert on Communists 
for the New Orleans police department, testified he 
had evidence “enough to convince even the most skep- 
tical” of charges that the Communist Party has pene- 
trated the NAACP. He said he had thousands of 
documents to back up his claim. 

Sergeant Badeaux, a member of the Catholic church, 
said “I am appalled at the attitude of some persons 
inside the church who don’t think Communists would 
come within 50 miles of the Catholic church. They 
(Communists) would go right inside the church and 
get themselves ordained a bishop, if they thought it 
possible and that it would help their cause.” 

Joseph Z. Kornfelder, of Detroit, who helped organ- 
ize the Communist Party in 1919, and who deserted the 
fold in 1934, after disagreeing with a change in Party 
line, told the committee that “two thirds of all liter- 
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Eugene Dennis, Top Communist, Clams Up Under Ques- 
tioning by Senate Committee on Internal Security About 
Recent Communist Party Convention 


ature designed for Negroes is Communist inspired.” 
He said, “The whole force of the Communist Party is 
concentrated on the NAACI’.” Referring to the claims 
by the NAACP that it is “fighting Communism,” the 
witness said “one can’t be serious about combatting 
Communist infiltration and still advertise and sell 
Communist literature.” 

Kornfelder testified that “The high point of Com- 
munist infiltration, ideological and organizational, 
‘ame in the early days of World War II. They infil- 
trated Negro groups and Negro colleges — all colleges. 
And the intellectuals were bigger suckers for Commu- 
nist propaganda than others.” 

A legislative committee in Tallahassee has also in- 
cluded evidence about the NAACP in its hearings 
which hearings provoked a split within the Seaboard 
White Citizens Council. 

The Seaboard Council flare-up came when it was dis- 
closed that a leader in the council, which has been 
engaged in anti-segregation activities, had himself 
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THEY DON'T UNDERSTAND 


The Soviet Union is upset these days over 
the refusal of its Christians to disobey the Len- 
ten laws of their church. Not only does fast- 
ing endanger health, the Reds assert; it limits 
the worker’s energy to produce for the State. 

Naturally, the Reds claim this religious ob- 
servance is a capitalistic scheme to undermine 
the development of the masses. Lent was ob- 
served long before capitalism existed, but the 
Soviets never concern themselves with accu- 
racy when trying to make a point. 

It is interesting to note the shallowness in- 
herent in a regime which denies the spirit. 
The Communists claim to endorse principles 
which will improve man. Yet they condemn 
those who willingly deny themselves in rev- | 
erence of an ideal. 

Man will always reap greater rewards 
through materialistic endeavor. Communists, 
by their very philosophy, can never understand 
this. That is their tragedy. —New York Mir- 
ror. 
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ANTI-NEGRO AGITATOR ONCE THEIR ADVOCATE 


freely mingled socially with negroes in New York 
until a year and a half ago. He is John Kasper, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Seaboard White Citizens Coun- 
cil in Florida. Fred Hockett, a founder of the council, 
and an organizer in the Fort Lauderdale and Miami 
areas, accused his co-worker Kasper of “doing more 
to hurt segregationist organizations in Florida than 
anything else.” Kasper was a leading figure in racial 
disorders in Clinton, Tenn., last fall and is under in- 
dictment. 

Hampton E. Shaver, who tipped off police about a 
cross-burning episode at the home of a Miami Negro, 
told the committee he had been held at gunpoint all 
day Monday by two white men he did not know. He 
said the men beat him and left him on the highway 
near Tallahassee. He admitted he attempted to join 
the anti-segregationist (Seaboard) council to furnish 
information about it to the NAACP. 

The NAACP leaders have been seeking to duck an 
appearance before the Virginia Legislative Commit- 
tee investigating Law Reform and Racial Activities 
by going into court and asking that subpoenas issued 
by the Legislative Committee be dismissed. 

Subpoenas had been issued far Oliver W. Hill, Rich- 
mond counsel for the Virginia NAACP; W. Spotts- 
wood Robinson II, counsel for the NAACP Educa- 
tional fund; W. Lester Banks, executive secretary for 
the Virginia conference; Dr. J. M. Tinsley, of Rich- 
mond, former conference president; and David Lom- 
gley, of Richmond, conference treasurer, 

The NAACP was directed to produce its member- 
ship lists and financial statements. Lawyers for 
NAACP argued that names and addresses of NAACP 
members are not relevant to the scope of the commit- 
tee inquiry. 

The legislature had two committees at work on mat- 
ters to which NAACP are related. One of these is 
probing racial activities and the other the tax exempt 
status of NAACP. Delegate James Thomson, chair- 
man of one committee, said NAACP in Virginia had 
an income of $40,000 last year and wound up the year 
with a surplus of $11,000. He said the Legislative 
Committee was seeking to learn whether the NAACP 
had filed proper state tax returns. He said “In regard 
to the taxable status of racial organizations, the com- 
mittee will have to determine whether or not organi- 
zations who seek to keep a secret membership list are 
entitled to tax-exempt status.” 


Government Challenge Destroys 
Fronts 


The past month has been a bad one for several front 
organizations. 

The Communist Party’s “Labor Youth League” held 
a convention in New York and voted to dissolve the 
organization, The organization was ruled a subver- 
sive front by the Federal Subversive Activities Control 
Board in 1955. It was ordered to register as such 
with the U. 8. Attorney General. 

Another attempt by the National Council of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship to get off the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive organizations has been lost in 
court. The U. 8. Court of Appeals upheld a lower 
court which dismissed the Red council’s suit for an 
injunction against the Attorney General listing. 

The National Committee to Secure Justice for the 
Rosenburgs stubbed its toe in another legal maneuver 
and as a result it is still in trouble with the Internal 
Revenue Service over taxes, 

The Revenue Service claims that the Rosenberg 


Joseph Starobin, Former Editor of Communist Daily 
Worker, Questioned by House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Balks in Replying to Questioning 


committee owes the U. 8S. Government $118,459 in in- 
come taxes for the years 1952 and 1953. The commit- 
tee went into court claiming it had been dissolved in 
1953, and therefore the revenue action should be dis- 
missed. The court said it lacked jurisdiction “to 
entertain a proceeding purporting to be brought by a 
non-existent party, or by a person whose authority is 
not shown.” 

The committee was formed in 1951 and has been 
labeled a tool of the Communists for raising funds. 
The money was allegedly for the purpose of defending 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, executed atom bomb spies. 

The anti-anti-Communist organization operating 
under the name of American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom has folded up its tent, but has named a cus- 
todial committee to “assess the changing cultural situ- 
ation and make recommendations for resumption of 
activities when the time shall be deemed suitable. 

The proclaimed purpose of the organization was “to 
defend intellectual liberty against totalitarian en- 
croachment.” Its leaders included Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, W. H. Auden, Elia Zazan, Thornton 
Wilder, Thomas Hart Benton, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Professor Sidney Hook. 

Paul Robeson, the Negro singer who doesn’t miss an 
opportunity to put in a plug for the Soviets, is duck- 
ing a tax assessment on a $25,000 prize given him by 
Moscow. The Internal Revenue Service claims Robe- 
son owes Uncle Sam $9,500 in taxes on his 1953 in- 
come largely because he didn’t report the 100,000 
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Story of Jamestown Schooners of 1607 
Molly Cordon—Battle Casualty! 

First Senator Expelled From Congress 
U. S. Postal Subsidy of Red Propaganda 
Decline and Fall of The Welfare State 
Education Must Teach Something! 
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rubles ($25,000 American money) the Moscow Krem- 
lin bosses gave him “for outstanding services in the 
struggle against the warmongers and for the strength- 
ening of peace.” Robeson filed a court petition say- 
ing the Red gift is not taxable because he got it with- 
out any action on his part. Further he claims he was 
not “required to render any future service as a con- 
dition to receiving the award.” 


Foundation Finances Second 
Red “Study” 


Former Communist Theodore Draper has gotten a 
windfall from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Republic to write a book about Communists. Draper 
was engaged in gathering material for a book to be 
published by Viking Press when the controversial 
Fund for the Republic, through its president, Robert 
M. Hutchins announced plans to publish a series of 
books dealing with the Communist movement and the 
influence of Communism in American life. 

Draper has had a long record of participation in 
many Communist Party activities starting as a young 
Communist. He was also on the staffs of the Com- 
munist organs, the Daily Worker and the New Masses, 
both at the time official mouthpieces of the Communist 
Party. Publishers of his book say he “broke” with the 
Communists “during the early stages of World War 

Naming of the former Communist to do the series 
of reports for Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Repub- 
lic which also employed Earl Browder, former Commu- 
nist Party leader, is a sharp departure from the earlier 
announced plan. It had originally been announced by 
Professor Clinton Rossiter, editor of the series, that 
no ex-Communist would write the series because for- 
mer Reds might be “scarred” by their experience. For 
that reason Hutchins is said to have appointed Profes- 
sor David Shannon, a historian to write the new series. 
Word evidently got around to the “right people” about 
Draper and the Ford Fund money was immediately 
made available to him to do the job. 

Draper relates the effect of the Russian Revolu- 
tion on the “American Left,” and then moves into the 
founding of the American Communist Party. The first 
volume is claimed to be “foundation for any under- 
standing of American Communism” and the next will 
supposedly deal with the shift toward open conspiracy. 


Labor Union Grafters Under Fire 


The lid appears to be about ready to blow off the 
dictator tactics, strong arm policies and racketeering 
in the American labor union movement. Members of 
the unions who have been ruthlessly kicked around by 
certain union bosses for years seem ready to get 
astride their warhorses and gallop into the fray to 
clean up the mess. 

Highlighting the probe of the mishandling of union 
funds is the investigation now underway by the U. 8. 
Senate Committee on Management and Labor Prac- 
tices headed by Senator McClelland (D-Ark). This 
hearing has brought charges of the flagrant misuse of 
union welfare and other funds by top officials of the 
powerful Teamsters Union. Union heads in Oregon 
have been accused by witnesses of attempting to take 
over Oregon’s law enforcement powers. Important 
union records in the probe of union activities in Ore- 
gon were reportedly destroyed prior to the opening of 
the Senate Committee hearings. Links between union 
officials and union funds with politics, vice, gambling, 


UNIONISTS FACE CONTEMPT IN FUND QUIZ 


Hungarian Refugees Ready to Return to Red Homeland 
from Red Yugoslavia 


houses of ill fame, etc., have all been developed during 
the hearings in Washington. 

Even Dave Beck, the “millionaire” czar of the team- 
sters union, is accused of using union funds in the 
purchase of real estate and in personal business en- 
terprises. 

James Hoffa, second in command, has been indicted 
in a sensational plot to bribe a Senate Committee staff 
member to keep him informed on secret developments 
of the investigation. 

Meanwhile the attorney general for Michigan, where 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams has repeatedly been elected 
through whip cracking by union labor czars, has be- 
fore him evidence which it is indicated could prove 
that Teamster Union officials were required to wear 
concealed recording devices purchased by Hoffa when 
they appeared before a vice probing grand jury in 
Detroit. 

A Supreme Court decision has also enlivened the 
picture. In the election two years ago C1lO-United 


Auto Workers funds were poured into the campaign 
(See Enemy, Page 28) 


Polish Delegation from Communist Poland Arrive in USA 
in Quest of Foreign Aid 
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COMMUNIST MENACE ABROAD 


By PAUL R. BISH 


Forty years ago in the midst of World War I a 
bloody revolution swept over Russia, bringing into the 
world a scourge that has since plagued the universe. 
Lenin had been in exile in Switzerland and Trotsky 
in Canada and New York. Stalin was serving the 
fourth year of a sentence for conspiracy in a Siberian 
prison. Others of the Communist underground were 
hiding out elsewhere throughout the world, while les- 
ser known conspirators were in Russia disguised as 
“workers” and “professionals,”’ lying in wait for the 
signal to spring forth in a bloody uprising against 
the prevailing government. The Socialists with the 
aid of these anarchist-Bolsheviks, had already over- 
thrown the Czarist government. It was German money 
and transportation in a sealed train through German 
lines into Russia that made it possible for Lenin, 
Trotsky and their cohorts to sneak back into Russia 
where they staged and led the Red revolution. 


Since those eventful days Christianity has been 
practically wiped out in Russia. Freedom has been 
destroyed. Some twenty or more millions of people 
have been slain. The remaining millions have been 
locked behind Russia’s borders and have become the 
most downtrodden humans in the history of mankind. 
In face of these widely known facts, however, the 
Red conspirators maneuvered the world into a second 
World War, and in the process spread their poisonous 
fangs over five million more square miles of earth’s 
surface, enslaving 800 million additional people. From 
1917 to date the Reds have taken control of 16 mil- 
lion square miles, subjecting one billion two hundred 
million people whom they now hold in bondage, 


Since the launching of the communist revolution in 
Petrograd in 1917, the dwarf has grown into a giant 
which now envelops China, Outer Mongolia, the 
Kuriles, Korea, Vietnam and part of Indonesia in the 
Far East; Tibet, Rumania, Hungary, Armenia, Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia (Tito Communism), Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, East Prussia, part of Finland and 
Tannu Tuva. And the Red beast continues to launch 
more so called “liberation’’ movements in the Far 
East (Asia) and the Near East (Africa) in further 
encroachments leading to communization. 


Indonesia is now on the verge of surrendering com- 
pletely to Communist rule. Laos is Red-ruled. 
Malayan Communists have recently set up a base of 
operations in Niedan Sumatra, with 10,000 revolu- 
tionaries reportedly armed for early action. 


The Red program in the Far East not only includes 
aggressive military warfare, but also the exploitation 
of neutralizing to weaken ties between free countries, 
infiltration and exploitation of political youth, cul- 
tural, trade unions and regional organizations, to- 
gether with the intensification of economic and trade 
patterns for Russian and Chinese political ends. 


In the Near East a “‘Nationa] Liberation Front” has 
been set up in Algeria, controlling a uniformed force 
of some 100,000 men. Former ‘National Liberation 
Fronts” have been secret creations of the Commu- 
nists. Clashes between government and organized 
Communists have been frequent in Jordan in recent 
weeks, Russia has made large shipments of arms to 
the Middle East, three-fourths of which have gone to 
Egypt and Syria, the latter now under direct Com- 
munist influence. Soviet propaganda is widespread 


throughout the Near East, 
through the radio and the 
press. Hundreds of secret Sov- 
iet agents are reported to have 
been parachuted into the Suez 
Canal area and are active in 
agitating the people and spread- 
ing Comunist influence. 

The world has been told by 
self-styled intellectuals, that the way to defeat Com- 
munism, is to accept its political and economic pro- 
posals; that catering to the populace, through gov- 
ernment aid to the underprivileged will stave off the 
threat of a Red dictatorship; that the adoption of 
Socialism, in one form or another such as govern- 
ment ownership and government provided employ- 
ment and security under one label or other, will 
block the advance of Communism, 


Mr. Bish 


The world now has another shining example of 
the fakery of this theory, this in the instance of 
present day India, since it has shorn its connec- 
tions with England, has been in a constant slide to 
an extreme leftist Socialism. As India veers further 
to the left it is evident that it becomes the easier 
prey of the Communists. 


In India where the astute Socialist Nehru holds 
forth and plays to Red Russia and Red China, the 
table is gradually being turned towards Communism. 
Communists swept heavily into the national govern- 
ment in recent elections, placing a number of Reds in 
the Parliament and gaining control of the southern 
state of Kerala, marking the inauguration of the first 
Soviet State in the Near East. Immediately the Reds 
ordered the nationalization of all foreign-owned tea 
and rubber plantations in Kerala. 


In the meantime, Russia has recemented its control 
over its European satellites. It has expanded its rule 
over Hungary. Germany has made new agreements 
with Russia, permitting the continued stationing of 
Red armed forces. Poland has been forced to retain 
Stalinists in power and to toe the Russian-prescribed 
lines. Czech Red leaders have recently returned from 
Moscow, where they signed on the Kremlin’s dotted 
line. Bulgaria and Rumania have unreluctantly 
agreed to Russia’s dictations. 

And so it is in such favorable atmosphere that 
Russia is preparing for a huge celebration on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the creation of 
the first Communist government in history. It will 
take place in October and November marking the 
seizure of political power in Russia in 1917. 


The Soviet Union has taken on a new method in 
foreign countries to break down American progress 
in challenging the Red threat to the world. Here- 
tofore, the Kremlin has matched American efforts 
by destructive propaganda, picturing the economic 
and security aid to other countries as selfish and in- 
tended encroachments on those countries’ future free- 
dom. Recently the Kremlin conspirators changed 
this tactic to one of threats of reprisals against coun- 
tries accepting American economic aid and security. 
The Soviet has recently warned Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway as examples, that they will 
“pay dearly” if they allow their territories to be 
used as defense bases against the Soviet Union. 
The letters of threats were signed by Nikolai A. 
Bulganin. 
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to elect left wing Democrat Sen. Pat McNamara, him- 
self a former union official. The Union was charged 
with violating the Federal Corrupt Practices act but 
Federal Judge Frank Picard, one time Democratic 
candidate for the U, S. Senate in Michigan, ruled in 
favor of the union. He held the union was engaging 
in “educational practices” and that unions could ex- 
press political views to their own members. A six 
man panel of the U. 8S. Supreme Court has now held 
that trial judge Picard erred. The Department of 
Justice is now preparing to renew prosecution of the 
union, 

In New Orleans a federal Grand Jury has indicted 
Lee Brown, vice president of Local 207 of the Interna- 
tional Longeshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
for falsely denying membership in the Communist 
Party in connection with a non-Communist oath he 
filed with the National Labor Relations Board in 1952. 

Brown is the second officer of the LLWU local to be 
indicted on Communist vath charges and the 15th 
union official to be indicted for falsely denying Red 
Party membership in NLRB affidavits. 

In Chicago Sam J. Byers, president of the Inter- 
national Laundry Workers Union, has admitted he is 
John Jilson, former convict. Byers made the admis- 
sion as a grand jury in Chicago started investigation 
of alleged welfare fund abuses by union officials. Court 
records show the labor union leader changed his name 
from Jilson to Byers in 1940, the year before he be- 
came head of the Laundry Workers Union. 

Once while president of the International Bill Post- 
ers Union he and two others were charged with mur- 
dering a department store guard, but the charge was 
later dropped and he was convicted of conspiracy to 
destroy merchandise, terrorize and to extort money. 

Five officers of the International Chemical Workers 
Union have been arrested at New York City in connec- 
tion with the theft of drugs from the Lederle Labora. 
tories at Pearl River. The drugs stolen had a retail 
value of $300,000, 

The union officials are James Foley, secretary-treas- 
urer; Alexander Zilko, Perry Clement and Henry Pel- 
letti, all shop stewards and Charles Schultz, a member 
of the union’s grievance committee, 

A demand that the financial operations of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers be disclosed 
has been made in Washington by four vice presidents 
of the International. Investigation into the affairs of 
this union is already underway by the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Curtis R. Sims, secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Union of Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
has been suspended by the union’s executive board on 
charges of misconduct. James G,. Cross, president, 
and George Stuart, vice president, were cleared on 
similar charges, 


Communist Propagandist Banned 
By Educators 


John ex-convict Communist editor of the 
Daily Worker, ollicial organ of the Communist Party, 
is swimming in publicity as the result of the action 
of the officials of five city-owned universities in New 
York in denying him access to student body audiences. 

The colleges banning the militant Communist agi- 
tator are City College, Queens College, Hunter Col- 
lege, Brooklyn College and Staten Island Community 
College. 


Gates, 


Carl Rachlin, One of Several “Observers” Permitted to Sit 

in on Side Lines of Recent Communist Party Convention 

Barred to Newsmen, Tells Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee of Faked Proceedings of the Red Convention 


Gates had been invited by the Student Government 
Public Affairs Forum of Queens and City Colleges, 

Action was taken by the administrative council of 
the five city colleges applies to any person convicted 
under the Smith act. Gates had served a prison sen- 
tence for conspiracy to advocate the violent overthrow 
of our government. 

About the same time he was making propaganda 
capital out of the action of the universities he was 
called before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities and made further headlines for the Red 
Party by staging the usual refuse-to-answer act. 

When called before the committee, which was hold- 
ing special hearings in New York, Gates repeatedly 
leaped to the First and Fifth Amendments in refusing 
to answer queries. At one point, half rising from the 
witness chair he said “I have never concealed my views, 
but at this moment I am being deprived of my right 
to voice my views to the students of this city.” 

Gates refused to tell the committee whether he had 
changed his views on Stalinism in the last five or six 
years. He said he would “pick places of my own choos- 
ing” to discuss his views about the Communist Party, 
and the recent shift in the Red position throughout 
the world. He accused J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
FBI of being “head of a political police in the United 
States” in referring to the director’s remarks that the 
Communist Party is still “responsive to the will of 
Moscow.” 

On the heels of the refusal of City College officials 
to permit Gates to appear at campus forums, the stu- 
dent club of Columbia University engaged Gates to 
participate in a forum on “The American Communist 
Party.” His reception was listed as “courteous, but 
critical.” Greeting the students outside the assembly 
hall were three representatives of the Communist or- 
gan, the Daily Worker selling editions of the Red 
propaganda paper and another man selling a Socialist 
student magazine. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist leader and Bertram D. 
Wolfe, former official of the Communist Party were on 
the program with Gates, 

Gates told the students that the recent Red Party 
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ALIENS’ STATUS EQUAL OF AMERICANS 


convention “demonstrated that the Communist Party 
has begun to change, that it has become more demo- 
cratic and less monolithic. It has proved that the old 
charge that the Communist Party is a foreign con- 
spiracy is untrue, that we make our own decisions, 
openly discussed and openly arrived at.” 

(Gates’ remarks about “openly discussed” appar- 
ently meant openly discussed behind an iron curtain, 
for legitimate newsmen were barred from the recent 
Communist Party convention.) 

Gates balked at a challenge from Norman Thomas, 
Socialist, that he sign a petition for the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Hungary. 

A few days later Gates made another appearance 
at Columbia, this time before the Eugene V. Debs 
(Socialist) Society. In this panel were Sheldon Ack- 
ley, of the New York Civil Liberties Union and Mi- 
chael Harrington of the Young Socialists League. 

All three panel members attacked the heads of the 
five New York colleges for the ban on Gates, and others 
convicted of violating the Smith Act. 

Gates ran into platform difficulty outside campuses 
of the educational institutions. The New York Civil 
Liberties Union had scheduled a Gates platform ap- 
pearance in a New York hotel in answer to the refusal 
of the New York college heads’ ban. The meeting was 
to have been held at the Hotel Martinique on Broad- 
way, but the hotel cancelled the meeting after it had 
received a number of protests. One came from the 
Americanism Committee of the American Legion 
which uses the hotel for monthly meetings. Hotel 
officials admitted protests from other American Legion 
posts, the Holy Name Society and from other Roman 
Catholic groups. 


Status of Native-Born To Be Lowered 


Sweeping revision of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act is again being pushed in Congress, and one 
of the leaders in the move to scrap the present pro- 
American law is Representative Emanuel Cellar 
(D-N.Y.) chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
which will consider such legislation. 

Representative Celler of New York whose future as 
an office holder is dependent on New York Cities’ enor- 
mous foreign-born vote, has introduced a bill of his 
own seeking to establish an over-all annual immigra- 
tion quota of 250,000 persons and with provisions so 
flexible as to permit constant adjustments to fit inter- 
national needs. Another feature of his proposal would 
take the State Department out of the immigration 
field and hand that department’s work over to a special 
Assistant Attorney General who would serve as direc- 
tor of a new Bureau of Immigration and Citizenship. 
This new bureau would have special attaches in the 
consulates abroad to issue visas. 

Rep. Celler said “Under my proposal there will be 
no discrimination based on national origin or race, 
and there will be no classification of U. 8. citizens into 
two catgories, native-born and naturalized.” That 
would reduce the status of all native-born Americans 
to the level of the alien. 

The present law—McCarran Walter Act of 1952—in- 
cludes a national origins regulation under which an 
imigrant’s chances of admission are based on how 
many of his countrymen preceded him into the United 
States. The purpose of which is to maintain an equi- 
librium and prevent an overflow of nationals from any 
one country. 

Representative Celler proposes that the President, 
the Attorney General and the Secretaries of State, 


President Sukarna (right top) Meets with Communists in 

Effort to Solidify Indonesian Government. Man in Open 

Shirt, Dwipa Nusant ra Aidit, Communist Party Head 
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Commerce and Labor allocate the 250,000 admissions, 
taking into consideration instead of national origin, 
occupation, refugee asylum, national interest and re- 
settlement. 

Meanwhile the refugee problem continues a perplex- 
ing one in many sections and for many people. 

Dr. Odon Malnasi, who gained entrance to the United 
States as a Hungarian refugee last December, has been 
deported to Austria for having made “misrepresenta- 
tions in his application for parole.” The American 
Jewish Committee has charged that he was former 
head of the ideological department of the Nazi puppet 
regime in Hungary during World War II. 

The Jewish Committee has also filed a complaint 
against another immigrant, Miklos Serenyi, likewise 
accused of having been a Hungarian Nazi leader dur- 
ing the war. Immigration authorities admitted the 
case is under investigation. Meantime a Polish refugee 
has been deported from New York City to Warsaw on 
moral charges she operated a wide scale “call” service 
of young prostitutes in the United States during her 
short stay here. 

And a Massachusetts hotel owner attempted to keep 
several Hungarian refugees, sponsoring five of them 
and wound up sick ef his bargain, commenting “This 
country’s propaganda makes them think this is heaven 
and everybody is rich.” 

All five of them walked out on their sponsor, John 
B. Russo, of Haverill. Immigration officials admitted 
that now they are here, the refugees are free to go any- 
where in the United States without interference. 

Russo said “They didn’t want to work. All they 
wanted to do was eat sausage and drink beer.” He said 
after a month of employment they insisted on being 
provided with a private car. 

The American Committee on Italian Migration has 
jumped into the “liberalization” drive, charging that 
immigration policies of the United States have re- 
sulted in the disruption and demoralization of many 
families in Italy and Greece, and that our policy is 
playing into the hands of Communist propagandists. 
How, they don’t explain. 

Justice Juvenal Marchisio, of New. York City’s 
Domestic Relations Court, heads the committee and 
headquarters have been set up at 65 East 55th Street. 
Their drive is presently centered in bringing in the 
entire family, in instances where one member of the 
family has been admitted to the United States, and 
the other member or members remained in the home- 
land. 
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1.W.O. Operates Underground 


Outlawing the International Workers Order by the 
State of New York did not prove a fatal blow to the 
Red organization but only spurred underground ac- 
tivities, says Richard Arens, chief counsel of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. He said, 
“When the State of New York outlawed the IWO, all 
it did was lop off the top.” 

He made his statement during the questioning of 
Zoltan Deak, editor of a newspaper called The Hun- 
garian World published weekly in New York. 

Deak refused to answer when asked whether the 
Hungarian Social Club, of which he is a member, “is 
in fact a successor to the Communist faction of IWO.” 

Arens claimed “thousands of dollars” have been 
coming from the [WO underground to support pro- 
Red foreign language newspapers and magazines, 


A.D.A. Meets In Convention 


The left-wing Americans for Democratic action went 
conventioning in what fellow-travelers would call 
“Wall Street style” when they met in Washington the 
latter part of March in what was billed as “the de- 
cade’s most important, distinguished and exciting as- 
sembly of America’s labor leaders.” For selling $250 
worth of advertising in a program delegates got a pair 
of banquet tickets, hotel room and reservation. 

Senator Paul Douglas, of Illinois, was the keynoter 
and others scheduled to participate were Senator 
Humphrey (D-Minn); ex-Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man (D-NY); Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Benjamin V. 
Cohen, President Truman’s top economic advisers; 
Leon Keyserling; Max Lerner, and Robert R. Nathan, 
former New Dealers and Governor McKeldin of Mary- 
land. 

The pow-wow was billed as “a reunion for many of 
those who joined in founding ADA ten years ago and 
an opportunity to relive and reassess the experiences 
of a crowded decade.” 

The advertising gimmick was worked out as bait to 
provide many delegates “convention expenses prepaid.” 

The rates charged for the advertisements in the 
ADA’s convention program were high (Wall Street) 
bracket schedules. A full page ad went for $1,000; a 
half page $500, and a quarter page $250. 

For $30 you could get your name and address listed 
in the anti-capitalist organizations convention pro- 
gram. 


Veterans Critical of Pennsylvania 
Official 


Thomas D. McBride, attorney general for Pennsyl- 
vania and former attorney for Smith act violators, has 
incurred the wrath of the Philadelphia Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion by his contro- 
versial ruling permitting fired security risks to obtain 
benefits of unemployment compensation at the expense 
of the state’s taxpayers. 

McBride’s recent ruling made it possible for invokers 
of the Fifth Amendment to receive state unemployment 
payments after losing their jobs because of their re- 
fusal to testify to Congressional committees. 

Charles G. Nicholas, district commander of the 
V.F.W, says “MeBride’s ruling can give the Fifth 
Amendment security risks the opportunity to file and 
collect $1,050 of taxpayers money as unemployment 
compensation.” 

Prior to MecBride’s latest ruling. users of the Fifth 


Greek Veterans of War vrpE-ET, Return to Homeland from 
Communist Prisons in Red Albania 


Amendment in security matters were denied such 
benefits. 

Not only does it pave the way for payments of $35 
a week for 30 weeks to those who lose their jobs for 
security reasons, but the State employment office must 
go to the trouble to find new employment for such 
individuals. 

There were indications that the V.F.W. would ask 
for a legislative investigation into possible Red infil- 
tration in the state (Pennsylvania) government. 

Mr. Bride, target of the V.F.W., once told the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union that “legislative wire-tap- 
ping would be the worst evil to strike our country.” 
In 1954 he was attorney for Philadelphians in Smith 
sedition act cases. In the same year he was chief de- 
fense counsel at the trial of nine Communist leaders 
in Eastern Pennsylvania on charges of conspiracy to 
advocate the violent overthrow of the government. 
Now he is the attorney general of the Keystone State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Negro Educator Refused Passport 


The State Department’s travel policies continue to 
irk a number of persons who are unable to obtain 
passports. 

Dr. William E, B, DuBois, Negro radical with a 
long list of Red organization affiliations, many of 
which have been labelled subversive by the U. 8. At- 
torney General, wanted to go to Africa to participate 
in the celebration of the independence of the former 
Gold Coast colony known as Ghana. The State De- 
partment refused him travel papers. 

The State Department agreed to issue a passport 
if DuBois would sign a non-Communist affidavit, This 
his attorneys, Blanch Freedman and Gloria Agrin, 
advised against. A similar denial was made to Du- 
Bois in 1954, when he sought papers to go to Warsaw 
to attend an international Communist movement 
affair. 

Efforts of Miss Barbara Perry, Chicago “free lance 
publie relations” woman and a “dancer,” became riled 
with the State Department refusal to approve her 
plans to organize a group of young people to go to 
Moscow next July to attend the International Youth 
Festival. 

She was told the affair was strictly a Communist 
show and that presence of Americans at the “festival” 
would only aid propaganda fuel for Moscow in its cold 
war campaign against free governments. 
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Reds Dig In Near South Pole 


Russia is moving in on Australia’s territory in 
Antarctica, and apparently intends to remain there 
permanently. Never in history has the Kremlin moved 
out of an area once occupied. 

Australia has expressed concern to the United States 
over the possibility that Russian “scientific” bases in 
Australian-claimed Antarctica could become perma- 
nent. 

The bases now are being established in connection 
with the 1958 International Geophysical Year, which 
begins in July. 

Back of the concern, informed officials say, is a fear 
Russia’s huge submarine fleet might use Antarctica 
bases to harrass sealanes, and possibly air lanes, south 
of the equator. 

The Russians at present are assembling large quan- 
tities of equipment at their base of Mirny, on the 
coast. Other bases are planned farther inland in 
Antarctica, 

Their part of the IGY study deals with oceanog- 
raphy—charting the ocean floor and currents, The 
Soviet press has hinted the work may require several 
years. 

As part of the research, it is understood the Rus- 
sians plan to use six ships this year, and eight next 
year. 

The defense significance of this study, officials say, 
is that the Russians could produce a detailed map of 
the ocean bed, which could be used by submarines for 
underwater navigation. 

This would facilitate the work of nuclear subma- 
rines, which can travel long distances underwater. 

In addition, some of the South Atlantic islands, pres- 
ently uninhabited, are thought to contain large under- 
water caves—a factor which also would ease the task 
of hiding submarines, as well as of supplying fresh 
provisions and crews, 


Reds Win India State 


For the first time in history, the Communist Party 
has, through a free election process, won control of 
an entire state legislature, thusly thumping Nehru’s 
Congress Party into a minority position for that area. 
Nehru still retains control of the national parliament, 
but its by a reduced margin, while the Communist 
take-over in one state marks the expanding pattern 
of Red infiltration. 

The Associated Press reports the Kerala state legis- 
lature, in southern India, was the first to pass under 
Communist control. That entire state government will 
now be organized by the Communists. 

The Communists won 59 seats out of 126, and they 
also have the support of five out of six independents, 
who were pledged to support the Communist program, 
boosting the total to 64. The minority seats went: 
Congress Party (Nehru) 44; Socialists 9; Moslem 
League 8. 

There are 13 states in India. Nehru, since Indian 
independence from England in 1950, has been playing 
footsie with Moscow and Peiping, through his policy 
of neutralism. He refused to believe for ten years that 
Communists enter a country only to take over. With 
the first Indian state now gone to the Communists, 
Nehru faces the bitter realities of neutralism. 

History makes the pattern clear: Those who cooper- 
ate with Communism ultimately are devoured by 
Communism. There has been no exception. 


Spain Invited To Join NATO 


The strongest antiCommunist power in Europe, 
Spain, was kept out of the United Nations for eleven 
years by the machinations of the Acheson-Hiss clique 
in the State Department. In December 1955, Spain 
was finally admitted to full membership, but was not 
permitted to join her military forees with the NATO 
powers in Europe’s collective defense arrangements. 

One of the first acts of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, in 1953, was to negotiate leases for American 
air bases in Spain. Last January the administration 
followed with a suggestion that Spain now be accepted 
as a full member of NATO. 


Congressman Thomas 8. Gordon of Illinois, Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, supported this move enthusiastically, The resolu- 
tion of invitation to Spain passed the House on 
March 20. 


“Tf war ever comes, in spite of all our efforts to avoid 
and prevent it,’ Chairman Gordon said, “these air 
bases align Spain with us and the other NATO powers. 

“In such a defensive war, Spain, with her more than 
400,000 well-trained troops, would be lined up side by 
side with the rest of us. Under these circumstances, 
it is only common sense for Spain to have formal and 
equal partnership with those nations with whom she 
is already allied through the act of making these bases 
available for the common defense effort.” 


New Light To Be Shed On White 


Senate investigators dug up today the ghost of 
Harry Dexter White, accused by Atty. Gen. Brownell 
of serving a Soviet spy ring, and linked it with an 
American diplomat now on duty in the troubled Mid- 
dle East. 

The diplomat is John K. Emmerson, counselor of 
embassy at Beirut, Lebanon. 


A hearing by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee also produced a contention that both Emmerson 
and Robert C. Strong, now counselor of the U. 8S. Em- 
bassy at Damascus, Syria, had given out “misinforma- 
tion” while on duty in the Orient that “proved to be 
detrimental to our cause and at the same time helpful 
to the Communist cause.” 

Robert Morris, the subcommittee counsel, said such 
testimony was given to him last October by retired 
Navy Admiral Charles Maynard Cooke. A _ witness 
before the subcommittee recently, Cooke didn’t repeat 
the testimony but verified a record of it as accurate. 


Army Officer Charged With 
Security Leak 


Security violation charges have been filed against 
Col. John Nickerson, 41-year-old West Pointer assigned 
to the Army Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala. 


Nickerson is accused of writing a document which 
“contained secret defense information” and sending it 
to Columnist Drew Pearson and others and with re- 
producing a number of secret reports including one 
dealing with the secret missile “Jupiter” and another 
with a new “micro-lock.” Another document on jet 
propulsion was sent to a scientific publication. 

The charge sets out that these documents contained 
information “which he (Nickerson) had reason to 


believe could be used to the injury of the United 
States and/or to the advantage of a foreign nation.” 
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INFLATION 
(Continued from Page 2) 
in our national history, but that 
they probably had kept prices from 
getting entirely out of hand, as oth- 
erwise they threatened to do. 

He admitted that insofar as the 
banks made additional loans, they 
profited by the higher interest rates. 
But to do so they had to sell bonds 
at lower prices and thereby incur a 
sacrifice, he added. More home 
building credit would not result in 
more homes, but only in higher 
costs of the homes so built. As for 
community school building  pro- 
grams, which would hurt them 
worse—a quarter per cent higher 
interest rate on bonds or perhaps a 
15 per cent increase in the cost of 


the buildings and hence in the 
amount of the bonded debt? 
Martin proceeded to give his 


congressional critics an elementary 
lesson in economics. There is a 
money market, just as a commod- 
ities market and a labor market, he 
pointed out. Interest rates are 
merely the price of money in the 
market, as reflected in the demand 
for money to purchase industrial 
expansion and consumer spending. 
For a quarter century the Govern- 
ment policy was to hold down the 
price of money in the market (in- 
terest rates) while using all re 
sources to boost other prices. The 
fruit of that policy is our present 
towering, and tottering price struc- 
ture. 

This account sketches very briefly 
the lines of battle in the war on in- 
flation. In substance, it is the old 
contest between the “tight money” 
men and the advocates of “loose 
money.” Reduced to a still simpler 
statement the contest is between 
inflationists and anti-inflationists. 

No one who tries to divorce his 
mind from bias can read the hear- 
ings before the Joint Economic 
Committee without reaching the 
conclusion that legislators Patman 
and O'Mahoney do not want to stop 
inflation. They have imbibed the 
heady brew known as the theory of 
a “permanent plateau of high pri- 
ces” and a perpetual boom. Dr. 
Henry ©. Wallick of Princeton Uni- 
versity calls it “the extremely dan- 
gerous doctrine of universal infla- 
tion.” 

The underlying fact about infla- 
tion is that it is a levelling process, 
the most effective and thorough lev- 
eler known to man, because its ulti- 
mate outcome is a complete wiping 
out of all property values and a new 
start from taw, just as our arboreal 
ancestors began. The notion of re- 
lieving debtors (spenders) at the 
cost of penalizing creditors (savers) 


has the same equalitarian effect. 

Efforts are now in the making in 
Congress to restrict the power of 
the Federal Reserve Board, thereby 
to force the adoption of a more in- 
flationary policy. An issue has been 
raised more important by far to the 
general welfare than civil rights. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey is 
reported to be completely in sym- 
pathy with the present Federal Re- 
serve policy. President Eisenhower 
has so far refused all pressure to 
interfere with this agency. 

Yet there can be no denying the 
fact that his 1958 budget is infla- 
tionary in its tendency. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when every good man should come 
to the aid of his country by stand- 
ing up and being counted on whether 
he wants real money or stage money. 

With our labor force fully em- 
ployed, more spending can bring 
only higher and higher prices—in- 
flation. Steady prices are the real 
barometer. Watch prices every day. 
Do everything you can to keep them 
from rising further. 


COMMUNISTS 
(Continued from Page 4) 


still control the American Com- 
munist Party, and still hop to the 
old Leninist refrains which require 
‘The strictest loyalty to the ideas of 
Communism must be combined with 
the ability to make all the neces- 
sary practical compromises, to tack, 
to make agreements, zigzags, re- 
treats and soon... .’ 

“We should judge the Communist 
Party for what it is, not what it 
says it is, but by its deeds.” 


FREDERICKSBURG 
(Continued from Page 20) 


was raised as a Mason on Novem- 
ber 4, 1752, when he was 20 years of 
age, is of general interest because 
of its many unique possessions. 
Here hangs an original Gilbert Stu- 
art painting of Washington. There 
are also Chippendale chairs once 
owned by Mary Washington. 

The City Hall was built in 1813 
on the site of the original Market 
House. In the older building a ball 
was given in honor of Washington 
and Lafayette and their officers, and 
in 1783 General Washington at- 
tended with his mother the Great 
Peace Ball following the Yorktown 
surrender. 

At 213 Caroline Street lived Dr. 
Charles Mortimer, Mary Washing- 
ton’s physician, and first mayor of 
Fredericksburg. On November 12, 
1781, he entertained at dinner Gen- 
eral Washington, the Marquis de 
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Lafayette and Count Rochambeau. 

The tavern of Colonial times orig- 
inates in an earlier period, and is 
inherited from England. The Ris- 
ing Sun Tavern is one of the oldest 
buildings in Fredericksburg and in- 
cluded among its guests many fam- 
ous names of Colonial days. 

Fredericksburg has many beauti- 
ful historic homes and several large 
modern hotels and apartments. The 
Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia and the hos- 
pital are notable institutions. The 
college buildings, with their charm- 
ing rolling campus grounds are ap- 
propriately Georgian in architec- 
ture. 

In the vicinity of Fredericksburg 
are other places of renown, Restored 
Wakefield, birthplace of Washing- 
ton, is but 38 miles distant. At 
Stratford, six miles from Wakefield, 
is the ancestral home of the Lees. 
This restored mansion, with eight 
chimneys in groups of four, and its 
unique architectural design, is said 
to be unlike any other American 
home. The grounds are beautifully 
landscaped. 

Of Virginia’s eight Presidents and 
many famous statesmen, most have 
lived and served at or near Fred- 
ericksburg. 


GENERAL PUTNAM 
(Continued from Page 16) 


cover of confusion in the advance, 
one group slipped to the rear of the 
fort, unseen by the Americans. The 
two commands in front opened fire, 
and their screaming shells crashed 
into the fort. Answering sheets of 
flame burst from the American guns, 
sending their messages of death into 
the ranks of the oncoming British. 

Suddenly, from the rear of the 
fort, there was the cry of the third 
Red-Coat command. The Americans 
turned in dismay. 

General Putnam, the plowman of 
Bunker Hill, tried desperately to 
drive the invaders out, only to have 
the British in front pour heavier 
fire at the fort. 

Out of the 4,000 defenders of the 
fort, 1,000 men were lost. Many of 
them were taken captive and impris- 
oned in the notorious “Sugar 
House” where they suffered untold 
misery and privation. 

But some three thousand Amer- 
ican patriots were saved by the mas- 
terful discipline of the “patriotic 
plowman” who had answered the 
nation’s first alarm—General Israel 
Putnam of Connecticut. He per- 
sonified the patriotic fervor which 
made these United States “the land 
of the free and the home of the 


brave!” 
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TURNING SEARCHLIGHT ON REDS 


By WALTER 8S. STEELE 


This writer now has the “New” Constitution of the 
Communist Party as well as drafts of several of the 
major addresses made at the recent convention of the 
Party. The two indicate definitely the continued 
Moscow roll and bolshevik tactics, that are to con- 
tinue in the United States through the office of the 
recently “Americanized” Communist Party, The 
document and speeches will be dealt with in the May 
edition of National Republic. 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities 
questioned some 56 witnesses in New York City re- 
cently, all connected with Communist publications ina 
the United States, many of them editors of foreign- 
language publications, first exposed by this writer 
(Walter S. Steele) as a witness before that Commit- 
tee in 1948. The Committee counsel, Richard Arens 
also noted during the New York hearings that the 
International Workers Order, a Communist fraternal 
and insurance organization outlawed by the State of 
New York in 1954, and first exposed by this writer 
to a Congressional Committee in 1938, is still in oper- 
ation “underground” (secretly). 

On the west coast, what appears to be a new “front” 
is now in open action. The head of the movement, 
the Council of Women For Legislative Action, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, is Dorothy Marshall, 
who has referred to herself as a “‘Catholic Anarchist.” 
250 women delegates of the movement met in national 
conference in March, in Los Angeles. Mrs. Catherine 
Corey, Executive Director made the keynote address 
in the absence of Mrs. Marshall, reportedly busy in 
-Washington, D.C. Fanny Hittleman, Vice Chairman, 
presided, while Stella Goldberg reported as Legis- 
lative Chairman. Wilson Riles, Director of the South- 
ern California branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and Executive Director of the leftist Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, headed by A. J. Muste, also ad- 
dressed the movement. 


Rose Baron, referred to as far back as 1932 as a 
“Communist functionary,”’ and for years an official of 
Moscow’s International Labor Defense in the USA, 
now handles the funds for a monument to be erected 
to the late bolshevik Ella Reeve (Mother) Bloor, who 
boasted before her death of being the “‘most arrested 
Communist revolutionary in the United States,” and 
whose son, Harold Ware set up the first secret Com- 
munist cell in our government (Agricultural Depart- 
ment) which was the incubator of cells in most de- 
partments of the government during the New Deal. 
The monument to the celebrated Red is to be set up 
in Harleigh Cemetery, in Camden, N. J. Rev. Eliot 
White, of Arlington, Mass., is among the financial 
contributors to the Red monument. Rose Baron is 
presently the operator of the Workers (Communist) 
Bookshop in NYC. 

The Labor Youth League, successor to the American 
Youth For Democracy, which in turn was the suc- 
cessor to the Young Communist League, has announced 
it is folding up. The League was organized in 1949 
by the officers of the previous movement, and fifty 
of them recently met to dissolve the League. The 
searchlight turned on it in recent years had shattered 
its ranks and its effectiveness for the Moscowites. 


Angus Cameron, formerly with Little-Brown Pub- 
lishers, Boston, now of Cameron Associates, publish- 
ers of left-wing books, New York, and an associate 
of the Liberty Book Club, NYC., distributors of leftist 
books, defied the House Committee on Un-American 


Activities when questioned recently about Commu- 
nists. 

Carl Ross is now Executive Director of the Com- 
munist Party in Minnesota; Simon Gerson former 
Legislative Director of the Communist Party in N. Y. 
State is now Executive Editor of the Daily Worker, 
Communist organ, NYC. George Blake Charney is 
State Chairman of the Communist Party, N.Y., and 
Lillian Gates, is now Legislative Chairman of the same 
State Committee. Claude Lightfoot heads the Illi- 
nois-Indiana District of the Party, and Wm, Schneid- 
erman continues as the head of the California districi 
of the Party. He announced recently that the State 
(California) delegation has decided to split Califor- 
nia into two districts, because of the immense size of 
the State, a Southern and Northern California Party 
District. Margaret Cowl, wife of the Communist ace, 
Charles Krumbien, is operating an import agency in 
NYC., which brings Communist propaganda publica- 
tions into the USA from Russia, China and all satel- 
lite countries. William Albertson, is now Labor Sec- 


retary of the New York State Communist Party 
district. 


Irving Potash, the deported Communist Labor 
Union leader, who sneaked back into the USA a few 
months ago, has been convicted and sent to Atlanta, 
Georgia Federal prison for a term, A. A. Fisher, In- 
ternational Woodworkers Union official and a “log- 
ger” by trade, was indicted and tried in Pinehurst, 
Washington, on March 15, for violation of the (non- 
Communist oath section) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The General Council of the Walter Reuther Auto 
Workers’ Union, local 600, (Ford local), at Dear- 
born, Mich., has voted 195-5 to support a Farm- 
Labor-Liberal Party set-up for the next elections, 


which follows the recent declaration of the Commun- 


ist Party convention. 

Boris Morros, for seventeen years a Hollywood 
musical director and later Paramount Film director, 
has been subpoenaed before the Federal Court in 
NYC, as implicated in the Russian Spy-ring that is to 
soon go into trial, He was born in Russia and came 
to the USA in 1922 with a French review, Chauve 
Souris. 

Alfred J. Stern, former Wall street broker, has 
been served with a subpoena in Mexico, along with 
his wife Martha Dodd, daughter of the late Dr. Wm. 
Dodd, former New Deal Ambassador to Germany. 
Stern has been active in Red front movements since 
beginning back in 1930 while in New York. The case 
in which he and his wife are allegedly involved is 
that of the Red spies, Sobel and Albam. Martha 
Dodd’s record of subversive affiliations is even longer 
than that of her husband Stern. 

A new front, the “Northern Neighbors,’’ Toronto, 
Canada, and its organ, same name, are pro-Soviet 
propaganda spreaders in Canada and the USA. Editor 
is Dyson Carter. Joseph William Chandler, Silver 
Spring, Md., electrical contractor is on trial leading 
to possible deportation as a Communist. 

Communist countries are spending over $1 million 
annually in the USA, in the purchase of documents 
dealing with military, nuclear, technological, and sci- 
entific subjects, according to a high government 
spokesman. The purchases for the Reds are made by 
the Four Continent Book Corp., NYC., first exposed 
to a Congressional Committce by this writer (Walter 
S. Steele) in 1948. 
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“You,” said the suavely arrogant young 
baron in the blue and silver Generalstab 
uniform, “are a British spy. And,” pointing 
his hand like a pistol, “you know what 
that means.” 

What it meant was that the most daring 
correspondent of his day, counting on 
America’s 1914 neutrality, had wandered 
too far behind German lines. And made a 
new acquaintance who was now politely 
insisting on having him shot. 

But 24 hours later, Richard Harding Davis 
nonchalantly rode back to Brussels in a 
German general’s limousine. 

By that time, Davis had become an ex- 
perienced hand at getting out of tight spots. 


It was, after all, his sixth war. And as early 
as his third, he had been officially com 
mended for cool courage and offered a 
commission. His admirer: Colonel Theodore 


Roosevelt of the Rough Riders. 

Novelist, playwright, reporter, world- 
traveller, Richard Harding Davis was the 
idol of his generation. And his clear-headed 
adventurousness, his love of fair play, 
would have made him one today. For 
America’s strength as a nation is built on 
just such personal qualities. 

And America’s Savings Bonds are literal- 
ly backed by them. It is the courage and 
character of 170 million Americans that 
make these Bonds the world’s finest guar- 
antee of security. 

For in U.S. Savings Bonds your principal! 
is guaranteed safe, to any amount—and your 
rate of interest guaranteed sure—by the 
greatest nation on earth. Buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly where you bank or through 
the Payroll Savings Plan where you work. 


And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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